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REV. MINOT SIMONS 


Unitarians everywhere will rejoice in.the good fortune for the Liberal cause in the acceptance by Rev. Minot 
Simons of the position as head of the new Department of Church Extension. How great is the good fortune is better 
appreciated when the facts of what he has been and what he has accomplished during the twenty years of his Cleveland 
ministry are known. His wide field of service is indicated by the following officés which he holds: He is a member 
of the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the social betterment committee of the Feder- 
“ated Churches, for fifteen years secretary of the executive committee of the Associated Charities, president of the As- 
sociation for the Crippled and Disabled, vice-president of the Home Publishing Society for the Blind, member of the 
advisory board of the Welfare Federation, trustee of the Meadville Theological School, president of the Drama League, 
president of the Sociological Council, president of the Men’s League for Equal Suffrage, and president of the Saturday 
Night Club of Social Workers. He is one of the best of Cleveland’s many good citizens, and his loss to the city will be 
grave indeed. His congregation is called upon to make a very real sacrifice in giving him up for the wider cause. As 
their minister, he has brought to his task not only a quiet and effective enthusiasm, but a remarkable executive and or- 

" ganizing ability, to the end that the Cleveland church now stands as one of the best-rounded religious bodies in our fel- 
lowship. Of his gifts as speaker, leader, power in church and community, he has freely given to the local situation, 
These are what he will now bring to the larger field, as well as what has been and will be his greatest contribution— 
the rare quality of the man himself, the spiritual force of a prayerful personality. 
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BOSTON, APRIL, 10, 1919 


Are We Americans Plain Hypocrites? 


RE WE AMERICANS after all plain hypocrites? 
Where is the ideal ardor which carried us over- 
seas in the world’s great crusade for humanity? 
Is our war-time passion reported now in the 

newspapers? No. Is it in the speech of our national 
representatives? Not conspicuously. The fact is, we 
have grown slack. It may be the tension of the holy 
task has been too long and severe. Overstrain may be 
our difficulty. But whatever it is,—and we think it is 
_ much more than lassitude,—now is the time to save our- 
selves from reproach before all the world. Now is the 
time to prove our consistency. We can do it first by re- 
‘ nouncing the Monroe Doctrine. That sounds alarming, 
but it is nothing of the sort. The Doctrine has its sanc- 


tity, but it also has its iniquity. It has played its part for. 


the defence of the Western Hemisphere against encroach- 
ments by European powers who without it would no 
doubt have kept South America in a state of apprehen- 
sion and disturbance. ‘That was well. But it is no 
longer a need in the world. Instead of continuing as the 
protector of the peoples of the smaller republics on the 
south, we, if we persist in the old doctrine in this new 
day, will really become their intimidators. We have al- 
ready held them back. We have denied them, perhaps 
without intending it, that very right to grow and become 
powerful and free which we have no doubt it was once 
our sincere intention to respect and encourage. ‘The ben- 
efactor has become in effect the bully. 


No Decent League with Selfish Exceptions 


NLY THE COMPARATIVE WEAKNESS of. our 

brethren of the Latin states keeps them discreetly 
silent. But does any one suppose they are not conscious 
of their suffering, as they are also grateful to us for the 
safety from foreign aggression? We speak eloquently 
through our President about the rights of small nations, 
but in our smug and dull minds we mean the little peoples 
across the Atlantic. Our warnings are against the great 
powers in Europe. We do not see ourselves, our in- 
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defensible position on this side of the ocean. ‘That is 
why we are liable to the charge of both hypocrisy and 
Pharisaism. It is a simple marvel that the wise con- 
tinental statesmen have not, openly called our bluff. It 
passes belief we have been able thus far to exercise such 
tremendous influence as we have at the Peace Conference. 
But the reason is, our saving part in the war and our 
bristling strength prompt both gratitude and caution 
among the statesmen, Let no one suppose any decent 
League of Nations can be formed which grants selfish 
exceptions, such as the Monroe Doctrine, in our behalf. 
This doctrine means, and can only mean, that we will 
continue to rule the Western Hemisphere, the while we 
want to restrain selfish rule by other powers in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. It is as plain as day. Of course there 
is but one thing to do. We believe it will be done. That 
is, to make the Monroe Doctrine a doctrine not for one 
nation and one hemisphere, but for both hemispheres and 
all nations. The universal consent to the doctrine of non- 
encroachment is the way to make this a perfect work. 
Otherwise, what nauseating self-righteousness, that we 
should ask the other nations to believe in us while we 
make special claims for ourselves and give no sign of 
believing in them or of yielding to their peculiar demands. 


Human Nature Needs not a Change but a Chance 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS will be worth while which - 


includes all willing nations. Nobody expects it will 
work perfectly or that it will change human nature. 
Human nature does not need a change. It needs a chance. 
That is the holy truth we fought the war to establish. We 
are in profound accord with the feeling of the people of 
Central and South America. According to credible wit- 
ness they are without exception eager to join a League of 
Nations. It is their great opportunity. It is their genu- 
ine salvation. ‘They will be saved, for one thing, from our 
none too righteous near- -dominion over them. Have we 
ever offered South America anything better than the in- 
famous dollar diplomacy, and all that has followed in its 
tawdry train? Let us do something now. Let it become 
clearer that quite as ominous are the desires of our breth- 
ren on this side of the sea as are the violent demands of 
small peoples in Central Europe. We warn the United 
States that if we try to control the destinies of these 
southern kindred, we are preparing for ourselves the sure 
revulsion of their righteous wrath. We know what we 
think of Bolshevism. Let us beware our own menace. 
We arbitrarily set up the Monroe Doctrine, Limited, and 
because of our strength of sheer force, not morality, we 
have been able to get away with it. Shame on us if we 
do not believe that what is good for France and England 
and Italy—and even Germany—is also good for our- 
selves, and all countries on this continent. 


If This Nation Forgets! 


KS ALL COMES DOWN to our moral purity of pur- 


pose. Politics here must be adjourned. Do we really 
ask nothing for ourselves that we do not vouchsafe also 
to every other people? 


who has always been the country’s worst enemy? If this 


Nation forgets for a fleeting moment what it said with _ 


impassioned ardor in order to arouse the heart and soul 
of the people to offer its life-blood on the far-away hills 
and valleys and forests of France and Flanders; if this 
Nation forgets the little mothers, even one of them, whose 
soldier sons lie mingled with the dust in matchless im- 


mortality, there under the crosses of the Eternal Christ, 


Or are we going to stalk back 
pompously into the ways of the national swashbuckler 


& 
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on the numberless Calvaries that give such glory to the 
spirit of God in the soul of man as history has never seen 
before our day,—then that same God whose ways are 
justice and truth and love will visit his inexorable law 
upon us, and we shall never see his face. We are before 
his judgment seat. Again we ask, are we hypocrites? 


Do Congregations Brighten Progressive Preachers? 


EOPLE BLAME THEOLOGICAL TEACHERS 


for not giving them a new deal in doctrines. They 


charge up against the learned doctors many of the ap- - 


parent failures in the church. The man among his 
precious books and thoughts is slow to wrath and not 
given to controversy. He usually goes on about his 
business. But one of them, Principal W. B. Selbie of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, England, comes boldly forth 
and proves himself keenly alive to the doctrinal needs of 
the new day and wise beyond expectation in his knowl- 
edge of where the real difficulty lies. The fault is not 
with the teachers or students in seminaries, “but with the 
people to whom these unfortunate men have to speak.” 
Our congregations, in sooth, are afraid of new things. 
That, he declares, was the great sin in Germany. What 
the theologians taught over there was in “direct contra- 
diction of what the preachers spoke in the churches.” 
The same wicked inconsistency he acknowledges is in 
England. It is also in these United States. The result 
of it is moral decay. “Unless congregations are pre- 
pared to listen to things to which they have not been 


- accustomed,” he says, “to have some of their ancient 


ideas shattered, and to be led out into fresh woods and 
pastures new, our last state will be worse than our first.” 
It is here that Mr. H. G. Wells helps. However far 
from ordered sense and insight he may be in the content 
of his theology, his protests against smug, outworn be- 
liefs have done a greater service for religion than any 
other work of the past decade. We do need an affirma- 
tion about God that a decent, self-respecting man can 
believe, instead of the impossible entity who makes 
things as easy for people as the cushions in the pews. 
Good Lord, deliver us from a serene, insidious sloth! 
The whole science of the game of religion is that it is 
“only by sweat and toil and agony that God can do his 
work.” Can preachers tell their best-paying members 
that? We say they can. We believe also they can deliver 
their message “about social and industrial things, pleas- 
ure and business, sub specie eternitatis.’ Some will fade 
away—weak, soft, unhappy creatures; but the solid ones 
will remain, and they are the only ones who count for 
progress. But the preacher must do all in the name of 
religion. He must eschew everything else. Social 
theories, economic reforms, political panaceas in the pul- 
pit are anathema. We wish Principal Selbie had spoken a 
word there, for it is at once the inner cause of many 
preachers’ failure and the just reason for many laymen’s 
resentment. 


The Job of a University 


5 Reka GREAT SENSATION in the college world is 
4 an editorial in the Cornell Daily Sun the past week, 
entitled, “What Are We Here For?” It comes after the 
midyear “exams,’ we take it, for it refers to “the 
academically dead and dying scattered untidily all over 
The Hill.” That is not so shocking, being a mere figure 


_of speech borrowed from the now hackneyed nomencla- 
‘ture of warfare. 
leader is what gives shell-shock, namely: “The job of a 


The answer to the caption of this 
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university is education. So get it.” Here is another 
revolutionary idea for our poor, worn old world. Is it 
not time to call “Halt!” on the adjuring words that have 
run the gamut from making the world safe for democracy 
to these most grievous of all, to make a student study? 
Evidently our fervid cotemporary in Ithaca is at least. 
momentarily filled with the world passion, and has given 
it a local—and as it were a mustard—application. Hear 
the heretical indictment against the true spirit of joyous 
college life: “The fraternity houses and dorms and room- 
ing-houses harbor many erstwhile students who soon will 
be travelling homeward. Springtime is the time for 
housecleaning. With the impetus given by the faculty 
in cleaning out a large number of near-brainless wonders, 
and students who failed to climb the academic grade, a 
mental housecleaning of every individual should be easy. 
The sufficing reason is on deck—Cornell harbors no in- 
tellectual derelicts. In this best of all possible worlds, it 
becomes necessary for the college student to organize 
himself mentally for the trials and tribulations of the 
coming term, else the battle-scarred survivors of this 
term’s finals be but a handful of bespectacled highbrows.” 
O Ithaca, great be thy faithful expectation! 


The Citizenship of Monk Eastman 


ILL THE EXPERTS on salvation shed light on 

the case of Monk Eastman? Everybody who has 
read the stories of the gangsters in New York when that 
town was the headquarters for well-dressed bandits 
knows his name, but probably they have not heard about 
his career as a soldier. He had been out of prison a very 
little while when he entered a recruiting office in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and became an infantryman. ‘That was in 
October, 1917. He went over with the Twenty-seventh 
Division, this gunman, burglar, gang leader, opium fiend, 
and convict, whose hand was in many a murder, accord- 
ing to the police. He fought all through the war, and 
came home only the other day with-those who passed 
under the Arch of Triumph in New York. Monk was 
there, too, though in battle he had been wounded. He 
had his honorable discharge in his pocket, and the testi- 
monies about his character as a fighting man, not only 
from all his officers but from his buddies in the mud and 
the slime, the blood and the wreckage of war’s hell. But 
Monk had done “time,” and he could not be a citizen of 
the country which he gave his life to save! According 
to the New York Sun, which tells his story, a petition 
goes to Gov. Alfred E. Smith to restore Monk to his 
rights. They say of him that he volunteered to stay in 
the line as a stretcher-bearer during the hardest kind of 
fighting after his outfit had been relieved. The old-time 
gang leader escaped from a British hospital, where he had 
been sent after being wounded in the head, so that he 
could be with his regiment in the battles on the Hinden- 
burg line. One of the incidents about Eastman is that he 
crawled on his stomach, carrying hand grenades with 
which to attack a German machine gun position, and 
under such heavy enemy fire that his pack was sheared 
from his back by machine gun bullets. The character 
notation on Eastman’s discharge is “excellent,’: and 
when he gets out of the army Monk has a good job await- 
ing him. So we ask, has this man been saved, agreeably 
to sound doctrine? We confess we are incapable of pass- 
ing intellectual judgment. Our heart condemns us, how- 
ever, when we think of God keeping Monk Eastman out 
of citizenship in the Kingdom. It is necessary to use 
the head, but this time it is impossible. New York State, 
we believe, will put the gospel above the law, if the law 
is against Monk’s restoration. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The hope found embodiment in the prediction by 
Premier Lloyd George that the preliminary treaty 

of peace will be ready by Easter and that it will be signed 
by the beginning of May. Although there was a dis- 
position in a certain section of the British press to regard 
the Premier’s forecast as unduly optimistic, the despatches 
from Paris to all the capitals of the Great Powers re- 
flected the growing conviction that the treaty will be per- 
fected in its essential features before the end of this 
month. An encouraging phase of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
survey of the situation in Paris was his statement, “I 
affirm absolutely that there is no divergence among the 
negotiators.” 
Red Regime Makes 
Another Forward Step 

Events within the territories of the Central Powers last 
week again emphasized the need of constructive action 
to check the progress of disorder from the east to the 
west. The reported establishment of a Soviet govern- 
ment in Bavaria was the most striking of the develop- 
ments that necessitate the earliest possible conclusion of 
peace, and the resumption, as early as possible thereafter, 
of the normal relations of the world. Despite the signs 
of disintegration in the democratic government at Munich, 
the overturn was accomplished so suddenly that the news 
came as a surprise to Dr. Erzberger, the German armis- 
tice commissioner, who was at Spa. It appears, however, 
that there is a strong movement against the Soviet gov- 
ernment among the Bavarian peasantry, and one of the 
prospects of the immediate future in Bavaria at the be- 
ginning of the week was a civil war. 
Austrian Cabinet Menaced 
by Spread of Bolshevism 

While Bavaria was plunged in the throes of a social 
upheaval, there were signs of a similar crisis in Austria. 
The government at Vienna was applying vigorous re- 
pressive measures in an effort to check the communist 
movement, but there were strong possibilities that Aus- 
tria would follow Hungary and Bavaria in the path to 
disintegration under the auspices of the Reds. In 
Austria, as in Hungary and Bavaria, the background for 
Bolshevik agitation was hunger aggravated by a more or 
less complete suspension of industry as a result of isola- 
tion and unsettlement. The progress of events in Vienna 
was being followed with keen apprehension by the Ebert 
government and the German national assembly at 
Weimar. 


Allies Hard Pressed 
by Reds at Odessa 

In the meanwhile the Bolshevik government at Moscow, 
which is encouraging actively every subversive movement 
in the direction of the Rhine and France, continued to 
develop striking power on its own territory at the begin- 
ning of the week. With the evident assent of the censor- 
ship, the Paris Matin last Sunday announced that the 
evacuation of Odessa by the French, allied Russian, and 
Greek forces was imminent. This forecast was coupled 
with the information that the Allied troops eventually 
would be withdrawn to the Dniester, to protect Bessarabia 
and Roumania from the Bolshevik advance. ‘There was 
every evidence that in the Odessa region the Bolshevik 
commanders were demonstrating aggressive tactics that 
did not bear out the general opinion that a Bolshevik 
army cannot fight because it lacks supplies, organization, 
and discipline. 


Tits WEEK dawned amid an atmosphere of hope. 


j 
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Territorial. Questions 
Nearing Settlement : 

Credible reports from Paris at the beginning of the 
week indicated that two of the most delicate territorial 
questions in controversy were nearing settlement. One of 
these questions is the disposition of Fiume, to which the 
Italians and the Jugo-Slavs are laying rival claims. The 
other was the question of the disposition of Danzig, which 
the Poles are demanding in the face of bitter opposition 
om the part of Germany. ‘There were reasons to believe 
that neither Italy nor Jugo-Slavia would carry its point, 
and that Fiume would be neutralized by way of com- 
promise. It also appeared improbable that the Confer- 
ence would grant the ardent desire of the Poles for the 
cession of Danzig to them, despite the personal plea 
which Premier Paderewski was preparing to make in 
Paris, where he arrived last Sunday. ‘These two deci- 
sions, if they are authentic, will cause equal discontent in 
Italy, Jugo-Slavia, and Poland. 
Britain Achieving 
Peaceful Economic Revolution 

While a good part of continental Europe was slipping 
into the abyss of disorder, the essential strength of 
British institutions was indicated last week by the achieve- 
ment of an economic and industrial revolution without a 
trace of disorder. The agreement reached by the em- 
ployers’ and employees’ joint committee includes such 
advanced features as the fixing of a forty-eight-hour 
week for labor, the payment of workmen during un- 
employment, and the legalization of all existing labor 
organizations. This programme is the joint recommenda- 
tion which capital and labor present to Parliament for 
enaction.into law. The outcome of the conference fore- 
shadows a revolutionary change in the economic and 
industrial structure of the United Kingdom. The Goy- 
ernment’s sanction of the agreement by legislative action 
was expected without delay as a constructive move to 
check the discontent among the working masses. 
Filipino Delegation Presses 
Demand for Independence 

By the arrival in Washington last week of a delegation 
empowered by the Filipino Assembly to present the de- 
sire of the Filipino people for independence, a perennial 
question reached an interesting phase. Some of the pos- 
sibilities of the future were suggested by a message from 
the President, wired from Paris, in which the Executive 
expressed his regrets at being unable to meet the delega- 
tion personally, and expressed his hope for an early 
realization of the aims of the Filipino people. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s message caused some commotion in Republican 
circles, where the independence of the Filipinos, at least 
for a long time to come, is not regarded with favor. 
There was a prospect that, in the event of an attempt to 
put the President’s views into execution, decisive opposi- 
tion would develop in the National Legislature under the 
leadership of the majority managers. For that reason 
some of the warmest advocates of an independent life 
for the Philippines are not disposed to press the issue 
for the present. 
Government Operation 
Encounters Difficulties 

Difficulties are increasing in the path of government 
operation (with a view to possible government owner- 
ship) of public utilities. At the beginning of the week 
400,000 employees of the government telegraph service 
were voting on the question of ordering an immediate 
strike as a protest against Postmaster-General Burleson’s 
failure to grant an increase of from five to fifteen per 
cent. in wages. ‘The strike issue was accentuated by the 
announcement by Mr. Burleson of an increase of twenty 
per cent. in the cost of messages, on the ground that the 
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higher charges were made inevitable by an increase in 
wages. The leaders of the telegraphers pointed out that 
the Postmaster-General was insincere in his explanation 
of the rise in rates, because the increase in pay amounts 


- to only five per cent. flat, instead of the five to fifteen 


per cent. demanded by the men. Mr. Burleson’s new 
schedule of charges seemed to cause emphatic dissatis- 
faction among users of the telegraph systems, who argued 
that the higher rate is‘not justified either by an improve- 
ment in service or by the increase in wages. 
Milwaukee Repudiates 
Socialist Administration 

The defeat of the entire socialist county ticket in Mil- 
waukee was a feature of the elections last week. ‘The 
repudiation of socialism in its greatest stronghold in 
America was widely commented upon as a significant 
sign of the trend of American sentiment at the flood-tide 
of radicalism in most of the European countries. — s. 7. 


Brevities 


Henry Watterson thinks God is angrily rebuking us 
for our persistent purpose in forming a League of 
Nations. 


As this paper goes to press, the publication of the peace 
terms and the revised covenant of the League of Nations 
is expected. 


The other day word came that a certain parish chair- 
man was suffering with sleeping sickness. Maybe that is 
what is wrong—but we restrain the suggestion. 


The question: Are you going to Springfield? If you 
are a man, say “Yes!” for these days will be remem- 
bered,—Friday and Saturday, April 11 and 12. It is the 
formation of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


We mean it most gratefully and respectfully,—there 
is a smile on the face of “The Tiger.” We have not 


- failed in our confidence that M. Clémenceau would not 


fail his France and the cause of world peace. 


Let us cheer up. ‘The newspaper correspondents in 
Paris feel spring in the air, and some early day they will 
send us columns of good news. They have surely had a 
dolorous and we may say a rather meagre time of it. 
Soon they will get some facts. They have our sympathy. 


After his truly distinguished service as a military ex- 
pert throughout the war, Frank H. Simonds profoundly 
disappoints careful readers by his excited, largely un- 
substantiated, and despairing letters from the Peace Con- 
ference. First in war, he plainly is not first in the arts 
of international peace. 


We know in part. This is not a reproach. ‘The sin is, 
people think the part is the whole. They become par- 
tisans. ‘They take sides. ‘They call a small segment the 
full circle. They close their minds. They become mean 
and small. Let them put away childish things and keep 
a teachable mind. ‘Then shall they know even as they 
are known. 


If President Wilson undermined the morale of Ger- 
many by his succession of notes, as Germany admits to- 
day, and as a non-partisan, Prof. Henry C. Emery of 
Yale University, who was a prisoner in Germany, affirms, 
why not try the same treatment for the cure of Bol- 
shevism, says the New York Evening Post. Democracy 
can vindicate itself against any heresy if it has the proper 


_ spokesman. 
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LETTERS totHE EDITOR 


The Golden Ring of Truth 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiaAN REGISTER :— 
One of the causes of contention over Mr. Dietrich’s ar- 


. ticle in THE ReEcIsTER for March 13 seems a disposition to 


give to various arcs of the golden ring of truth the weight 
of the full circle. An arc is but the symbol of a partial 
truth, and it might be said that when half-truths (as 
dominating influences) go, then truth arrives. To illus- 
trate this let me refer to an editorial that seemed full of 
good sense in THE RecistreR of February 27 on “What is 
there in it for me?” ‘The doctrine of working without 
hope of reward seems at first plausible and deeply re- 
ligious, but is it true? R. L. Stevenson was not a shallow 
moralist, but when I read, at the time his letters were 
published, his statement that “the soul of piety was killed 
long ago by that idea of reward,” it seemed to me, at best, 
but a half-truth. Can anything be done in earnest without 
hope of reward of some kind? 

Inward satisfaction alone may be ample reward. “I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.” Are 
there not similar half-truths connected with the Dietrich 
article? It seemed, when I read it, like an apotheosis 
of the doctrine of human work, somewhat at the expense 
of spirituality. 

One’s first thought should be to criticise sympathetically 
by calling up similar views of others. From Edwin 
Arnold might come :— 

“Pray not, the darkness will not lighten, ask 
Naught of the Silence, for it cannot speak. 
a 5 « ° ° ° . ° . . 
Within yourself deliverance must be wrought. 
Each man his prison makes.” 
Or from Sidney Lanier, the common quotation :— 
“Say not ‘this thing is not of me, but God.’ 
* It is not true, it is not true.” 
I quote these from memory. Against this viewpoint ap- 
pear both the transcendental text quoted by Mr. Church 
and the statement of Emerson’s (I think) that all the 
great men of history have been ready to say “non nobis 
gloria.” And there is Dr. Van Dyke’s poetic assertion 
that the true import rests not on what we do, “but dwells 
forevermore in what we are.” Each thinker brings his 
separate arc of the circle, whether the emphasis lies upon 
action or motive or the soul’s motive power. 

Mr. Reeman brings in the great war as a possible basis 
for thought. Is there not some truth in the application 
of two parts of Mr. Dietrich’s article to two of the con- 
testants? Did not England, after the Jutland battle, feel 
that “the best had eluded her” and have “the recognition 
of having fallen short of what should have been done”? 
And Germany, up to last year, felt “that the future was 
full with promise of endless blessings in proportion as 
she labored and strove.” 

From Mr. Lockwood’s article in the issue for April 3 
one is led to debate upon a possible, though not literal, 
meaning of the word “supernatural.” I once heard Dr. 
Crothers preach upon the subject of “I'he Natural Man, 
the Moral Man, and the Spiritual Man.” A logical thought 
would be that until we reach a more golden age, the 
spiritual man is a supernatural man, as a superdread- 
nought is a distinct advance over a dreadnought. Mr. 
Lockwood says, “Every aid possible, without interfering 
with natural law, is at hand.” ‘To develop the spiritual 
man it seems the province of religion and the church to 
interfere constantly, not with natural law, but with nat- 
ural man in the hope of producing supernatural men. 
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The lesson we learn seems to be that in constructing 
our circle of thought we ought not to take a limited point 
of view and by leaving out some arc fail to make our ends 
meet. ‘To realize that one point of view is insufficient is 
in itself helpful. Emerson only pretended to offer one 
arc of the subject of Love, and Chapman (from an en- 
tirely different standpoint) wrote that parts of it “re- 
sembled a ladies’ annual.” H. W. Prarr. 

Crinton, Mass. 


The Roots of Liberalism 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


The suggestion of Mr. Richardson in your issue of 
February 27, that we should look for, and make our own, 
the truth that abides at the root of the evangelical system, 
seems to me worthy of general acceptation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, orthodoxy is becoming liberalized, and if our 
minds are not open and hospitable to all truth, it is we 
that will find ourselves hardshell, high-and-dry conserva- 
tives. ‘There are some good people among us who will 
say “Amen!” to this, but their conception of following 
the truth would be to look for something new, to empha- 
size the differences that may exist between ourselves and 
other denominations, and especially to pare away from 
our prayers and hymns and preaching and symbolism in 
general anything that is distinctively Christian. By doing 
so, they are actuated by the purest motives. They desire 
above everything to be honest. They believe that every- 
where there are thousands of souls who have grown weary 
of the old formulas and are hungering for some freer 
and fuller gospel. In this, of course, they are partly 
right. But it would be more correct to say that it is the 
emptiness of the formulas rather than the formulas them- 
selves that has left these souls hungering. It is the part 
of liberals, whether Orthodox or Unitarian, to fulfil 
these formulas rather than to destroy them. ‘This has 
always been the way of the true religious reformer. 
Buddha and Mahomet, though bringing new truths to 
their people, used the language and imagery of India and 
Arabia. The Founder of Christianity and his disciples 
constantly referred back to the Jewish scriptures. Paul 
and John and the writer to the Hebrews threw a bridge 
from Platonism and other systems of philosophy to the 
newer and greater truth of Christianity. However some 
of us may regret it, we are the heirs of all the ages; we 
are debtors to Greeks and Barbarians, to wise and un- 
wise; we “are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” I cannot see how any one who is really interested 
in religion can be offended at the historical expressions of 
the Christian faith. Every science, art, craft, and pro- 
fession has its own terminology. He that would study 
them must have patience, at least, to learn what these 
terms signify. And really, more often than not the true 
liberal will read the fresh, original meaning into an old 
theological term when some so-called orthodox champion 
will follow the tradition of the elders in giving it a mean- 
ing altogether different. We used sometimes to boast 
that the New Testament was a Unitarian book. Why, 
then, are some of us so nervously averse to possessing 
ourselves of all its mighty content and spirit? Of one 
thing we may be perfectly sure, a so-called “liberalism” 
which cuts itself free from its source will be nothing 

“new.” It will be a return to eighteenth-century Dejsm, 
or at oe to Old World Theism. Its tendency in many 
minds will be toward negation and the “exhausted air- 
bell” of Browning’s poor German professor. 

Jas. W. Rocu. 
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From the National Capital 


To make a great centre of architecture—The city in ser- 
vitude—Filipinos and their new republic 


‘COMMENTATOR : 


Wasuincron, D.C. 


Institute of Architects and the officials of George 

Washington University are busy working out 
plans by which the two organizations may co-operate 
in making the capital a better-equipped centre for study 
of the profession. As the city grows and as the nation 
gains in regard for esthetics, architecture must be called 
in to serve higher local and national interests. The 
University under its present president, Dr. William Miller 
Collier, is showing many signs of enterprise and institu- 
tional vision. Its school of architecture needs additional 
quarters and provision of ateliers for advanced students. 
That excellent work is done even now under marked lim- 
itations has been proved by the exhibition of students’ 
work just held. 


: Sites WASHINGTON CHAPTER of the American 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT and speech for teachers 
in the local schools is an issue that has become acute dur- 
ing the past week by the suspension of a woman teacher 
in the Western High School by the Board of Education. 
So far as known now, her only offence was reference in 
the class-room to the League of Nations and expression 
of a frank opinion as to its worth as a scheme. And this 
notwithstanding verbal and informal hints from the su- 
perintendent of schools that this was a topic not to be 
discussed because of its controversial nature. She had no 
formal trial and no chance to defend herself. The school 
committee of the Board of Trade and the High School 
Teachers Union, the Grade Teachers Union and the 
Federal Employees have made her case their own and 
are determined to test the issue involved. Entirely apart 
from the principles of ethics and justice it hardly seems 
politic just now for the school authorities to aggravate the 
already strained situation in the local educational field. 
Underpay and overwork already have weakened the 
loyalty of the teaching staff. As a “unionized,” profes- 
sional, class-conscious body it is in a position to challenge 
arbitrary, autocratic methods of control, and this with 
assurance of popular support. As for excluding comment 
on the League of Nations before young America while 
encouraging talk about the conflicts between Athens and 
Sparta, or Rome and Carthage, “it is to laugh!’ 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL BURLESON may or 
may not be the Pharaoh that the postal employees and 
telegraph employees say he is, and his “penny-wise pound- 
foolish policy” of administering the postal department 
may or may not be responsible for the defects of the na- 
tional mail service, but he is to be credited with a “lucid 
interval” in summoning postmasters, business men, and 
department officials from all parts of the country to the 
city during the past week to discuss ways and means for 
overcoming defects in the service at home and abroad. 
They sat and conferred together for three days. May the 
mountain not bring forth a mouse. 


THERE ARE NO RETAIL MERCHANTS in the 
country to-day making more money than those who take 
in the shekels that the vast host of government employees, 


tourists, and army and navy men spend. Incidentally, by 


advertising on a proportionate scale, they are creating 
huge dividends for owners of the local press. To the | 
credit of these merchants be it said that they are proving — 


‘a 
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hospitable to pleas in behalf of the welfare of the seven 
thousand women whom they employ as clerks; and ap- 
parently they are to assent to the claims for a living wage 
that the District Minimum Wage Commission is to deter- 
mine following adequate investigation of conditions. 


“SELF-DETERMINATION” for a city that sent more 
men to the war than nine States did, and that pays more 
revenue than sixteen States do, is coming to be one of the 
livest and liveliest of issues at the capital. The Capitol 
also will hear of it in no uncertain terms at the coming 
session of Congress, and the President when he concen- 
trates on home affairs again will not be left in ignorance 
of the temperature of the boiling civic pot. For be it 
known to Londoners, Parisians, and Berliners that while 
the United States is trying to make democracy of the 
older sort regnant throughout the world, her National 
Government does not permit the experiment to be tried in 
Washington. When, as during the past week, Filipinos 
from Manila arrive to petition for extension of political 
rights and independence, they come with a far larger 
measure of liberty and democracy conceded and practised 
under the form of representative government granted by 
Congress in the past than the same legislative body con- 
cedes to the highly literate and typically American popu- 
lation of Washington. “The situation is anomalous,” 
you say. “Yea, it is,” and also infamous and sardonically 
ludicrous. ‘The District of Columbia, however, cannot 
free herself. She is sending out a Macedonian call to 
democrats throughout the country to release her from 
political servitude, if for no other reason than to put an 
end to the irony of the present status, the like of which 
is only known by the Porto Rican, as that island’s dele- 
gate to the United States pointed out to the Little Forum 
the other evening. 


FIFTY LEADING FILIPINOS formally represent- 
ing the legislature of the Philippine Islands waited on the 
executive arm of government this week to renew a plea 
for independence of the islands. The duty and privilege 
of welcoming them fell to Secretary Baker of the War 
Department, who, speaking for the President, was willing 


to pledge the latter to a substantial assent to the petition , 


in terms that seemed to satisfy the representative citizens 
of the national dependency. It will be the good fortune 
of other cities of the country to welcome this delegation 
and learn from the lips of judges, educators, business 
men, and political leaders how loyal the citizens of the 
land are that in 1898 we were subduing by force follow- 
ing passing of title formerly held by Spain. Good men 
differed about the details and methods of our first con- 
tacts with this Christian Oriental race; but there is no 
difference of opinion now as to the creditable record we 
have made since civil authority in the islands began to be 
exercised by Mr. Taft as the first governor-general. 
Progressive extension of native political authority has 
brought the islands step by step in a rational way to a 
status justifying home rule; and Great Britain, Holland, 
Japan, and other powers with political responsibilities 
toward conquered Asiatic races look on with longing 
eyes at the present loyalty of the Filipinos to the United 
States, shown conclusively during the war by profters 
of men and wealth. ‘The next republic in the Orient will 
be American-trained. It will owe a moral debt of grati- 
tude to the United States that will be paid in a variety 
of ways as the clash between autocracy and democracy 
goes on in the Far East. Any peril of a military and 
naval sort that formerly blocked an affirmative answer 
to the Filipino plea for home rule has passed with the 


effect upon Japan of America’s mobilization for war. 
Besides, there is the League of Nations! 
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THE ANSELL-CROWDER CONTROVERSY over 
alleged maladministration of justice in the army, to 
which conflict, unfortunately, Secretary of War Baker 
has become a party, we fear,—and on the wrong side,— 
bids fair to be one of the causes de célébre of the war. It 
surely will if the General Staff order disciplinary pro- 
cedure against the man who took his professional life in 
his hands and challenged the system, for it is quite clear 
by the comment of the press of the country that the West 
Pointer who also is a humanitarian has public opinion 
with him. ‘The same disposition is shown by audiences 
which have heard his talks on the conditions he has found 
and exposed. Fortunately Congress, for a variety of 
reasons, is certain to probe the whole affair; and even 
now a committee of the American Bar Association, with 
all data placed at its disposal by the Secretary of War, 
is sitting in this city and is daily hearing from competent 
witnesses. Viewed from one angle it seems to be but one 
of many chapters of a feud between the Regular Army 
and the old National Guard officers which the experiences 
of the war in home camps and in France has intensified, 
and which is to break with considerable fury and bitter- 
ness as soon as Congress opens and as soon as men now 
in the service retire and become “free men.” Wars 
always breed “scapegoats.” Professionals always make 
it unpleasant for amateurs—alleged or real. 


Interviewing the Prince of Arabia 


Extraordinary scene when the descendant of Mohammed 
and the Christian minister, The Register corre- 
spondent at the Peace Conference, frankly 
discuss the freedom of Syria 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 
Paris, March 10, Ig10.- 


O MEET PRINCE FEISAL, son of the king of 

| El-Hedjaz and representative of his royal father 

at the Peace Conference, was one of my ardent 

expectations when I left America for Paris. The picture 

I had of the prince before our meeting was a composite 

of many distinguished personages of whom I had read 
in Arabic literature or met in my native land. 

How to greet the prince when I met him, and whether 
to address him in the classical Arabic of the Koran or 
in the vernacular, were questions which could not be 
decided in advance. I still know as a commoner in what 
manner to greet an Oriental prince, but my American 
education prevents me from making obeisance, even to 
a Pharaoh or a Kaiser. Finally I decided to greet his 
Highness as I would greet a minister of the gospel, say 
a Unitarian, after he had preached a good sermon, and 
observe the consequences. 

Col. Lawrence, a fine British officer, who was the 
first to enter Damascus at the head of the victorious 
Arab army, is Prince Feisal’s constant companion and 
interpreter. While at a luncheon together at Hotel de 
Crillon, headquarters of the American Commission to 
negotiate peace, Col. Lawrence told me that the prince 
had heard of my coming to Paris as a representative of 
Syrian interests and would like very much to see me. 
_An appointment was at once made, and at the designated 
hour I found myself at the prince’s residence. Gen. 
Hassan Kadry of Damascus, the prince’s aide-de-camp, 
escorted me to the presence of his master. As we entered 
the large parlor, our prince, the lineal descendant of the 


prophet Mohammed, arose, smiling most cordially, and, 
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walking toward me with his hand extended to grasp mine, 
said, “Ahlan Ya akh!’’—that is, “Welcome, brother!” 

It was difficult for me for the moment to actually be- 
lieve that the son of Mohammed was calling me, a 
Christian, “brother.”” I addressed him “Your Highness,” 
and spoke to him of the proud gratification which we 
Syrians in America felt about his great victories over the 
cruel Turks. [THe RecistER published this story, by 
Georges S. Kukhi, February 20, 1919.] He answered 
that it was all by the providence of Allah, and led me to 
a chair close to his, with a “Please rest yourself.” 

Prince Feisal’s cordial welcome left me in no uncer- 
tainty as to how I should address him or how I should 
conduct myself in his presence. Apparently he was as 
anxious to be a democrat as I was, and each of us suc- 
ceeded completely in carrying out his programme. 

In appearance the prince is a typical Arab. He is about 
six feet in height, rather slender and very well formed. 
He has a high but not massive forehead, crowned with 
thick black hair. He is only thirty-four years old, and 
his youthful face, covered with a black beard, expresses 
kindness and conscientiousness, rather than strength and 
resolution, although these qualities are not lacking in him. 
His black attire is of Occidental fashion, with the coat 
reaching below the knees and buttoned up to the collar. 
His speech is a mixture of classical and vernacular 
Arabic, with a tinge of the Turkish in it, acquired during 
many years’ residence in Constantinople, where he and his 
father lived as prisoner-guests of the bloody Abdul- 
Hamid. 

The total impression the prince made upon me did not 
answer to the imaginary picture I had of him previous to 
our meeting, but it was by no means disappointing. 
However, it was not possible for me as one whose mind 
has been fed on Mohammedan literature and traditions 
(we have no Christian Arabic literature) from early 

- youth to refrain from asking myself as I sat by the 
prince, “Do I see in the face of this man the image of 
his great ancestor, Mohammed, or that of Fatima, the 
daughter of the prophet, from whom the prince is de- 
scended, and whom the entire Moslem world calls “Our 
Lady”? 
seemed to live for me for the moment, with all their 
triumphs and all their failures. 


HE, SUBJECT of vital interest to both the prince and 
myself was of course the future government of Syria 
and the possible federation of the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries. He was profoundly gratified to know that I had 
come to Paris to petition the Peace Conference to give 
America mandatory control over Syria. “May Allah 
grant it!” was his impassioned utterance after I had 
laid my plans before him. “We are like a very young 
tree,” he continued, “which if left unprotected the ani- 
mals tread upon it, bruise it, perhaps kill it. What our 
young tree needs is a strong friend to put a suitable 
fence around it until it becomes old enough and strong 
enough to protect itself. We need protection as a people, 
and America is the power which we can safely trust to 
guide us to self-government without appropriating our 
country for herself, or selling us to some other power.” 
_In this simple statement, the prince uttered a parable 
and interpréted it. 


But I was not satisfied with this generality. I was 


aware of the fact that I was in the presence of a man _ 


whose illustrious ancestors within a century after the 
death of the prophet conquered, subdued, and ruled more 
than half the habitable world. They ruled by “divine 
right,” and according to the precepts of the Koran, which 
gave them the authority to be absolute masters over the 
“unbelievers.’’? What, I asked myself, if this prince and 
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his kindred still cherish the hope of reviving in Islam the 
spirit of those centuries of conquest? What if they 
thought of using the power now fallen into their hands. 
to reconquer for the faith at least the Arabic-speaking 
countries of the East, including Syria? Would I be 
justified in joining hands with him in the appeal before 
the Peace Conference for the freedom of Syria and the 
future federation of the Arabic-speaking provinces? . 

I did not allow myself to struggle with these questions 
inwardly for very long. I put them to the prince in as 
clear and simple a manner as possible. “Your Highness,” 
I said to him, “what aspirations do you personally have 
with regard to the future government of Syria? Do 
you intend to claim it as part of your heritage as the 
son of the king of the Arabs and descendant of the 
prophet? Furthermore, do you think that after Syria 
has been set free the Mohammedans who are the majority 
of its inhabitants would be likely to assert their claim 
to be its rulers and put the Christians under tribute as 
in the past?” The prince was large-minded enough to 
realize that as a Christian and as a representative of 
Syrian interests I was entitled to know his mind on 
the subject of my questions, and he answered me like a 
true prince. 


OOKING me squarely in the face and reinforcing his 

words with artless but effective gestures, the prince 
said: “Brother, Allah witnesses between us that I have 
no personal ambition. My deepest desire and the goal of 
my endeavors are to see not only Syria, but every 
Arabic-speaking country, free and self-ruled. I want 
the people to choose their own rulers and every ruler 
to be bound by a constitutional law of the people’s own 
making, in order that no personal ambition can find 
occasion to assert itself.” 

Then, with a sudden flash in his gentle eyes, he ex- 
claimed, “By the Almighty, if my own brother should 
seek to destroy the freedom of the Syrian people, I 
would be the first one to fasten the noose around his 


After an impressive pause of a few seconds, the prince 
said: “As to your second question, I will say that it 
would be rash for me to pretend to know what every 
individual Moslem thinks. However, so far as I know, 
the Mohammedans of Syria are desirous of doing away 
with religious distinctions and differences as regards 
governmental matters. The past is a warning to them. 
If they should be enticed in the future to emphasize 
their religious differences they would lose their freedom, 
and most deservedly. I believe that I speak for the vast. 
majority of Moslems when I say that our ardent desire 
is for a free native government in Syria in which men 
of all sects and no sect shall take part.” ‘Then turning 
to me with a smile, he said, “What more do you want?” 
“Nothing, Your Highness,” was my reply; “I am so glad 
I asked you those questions.” ; 

I left the prince with a sense of satisfaction. No mat- 
ter what form of government Syria may have in the 
future, she will not be free from vexing problems. No 
country can be so free. But there can be no doubt that 
a new spirit is abroad in the world. This spirit does 
not always wear the aspect of an angel of light. It is 
at times a fearful disturber. Yet when the son of a 
Koranic king and the descendant of one of the world’s — 
greatest prophets of religion asserts so forcibly and with 
such evident sincerity that the security of governmental 
institutions rests on mutual religious toleration and 
mutual good-will among men, and that democracy is the | 
only form of government fit for a civilized people to — 
live under, then the spirit of the times must’ be on the — 
whole the herald of a better day. 


§ 


DA. 
- 


. no more. 
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Morale Turned Defeat into Victory 


Unitarian Chaplain with the Italian Army tells a thrilling 
story of propaganda that banished illiteracy, established 
faith, fixed resolution, and saved the right 


ITALO CONTE 


Lieutenant of Infantry in the Arezzo Brigade 


Conte, founder of the Unitarian Mission in Italy, 

writes the American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass., concerning the admirable work he has been doing 
the past year among the Italian soldiery of the famous 
Arezzo Brigade of the Italian Army. An interesting ac- 
count of his earlier work was published in THE REGISTER 
on May 16, 1917. Lieut. Conte received his elementary 
education in the public schools of Boston. He was a 
combatant officer. 

“Let me turn your attention for a moment,” he says, 
“to October, 1917, at Caporetto, when Italy met with the 
terrible disaster. As you remember, she alone among 
the fighting nations was until then absolutely victorious 
over the Austrians. But suddenly the Germans broke 
in upon her, invaded her lands, wounding her most 
cruelly. Poor Italy, that had boasted eleven great 
battles, eleven great victories! 

“The Italian people, with the infiltration of scepticism 
and atheism after three years of war, were passing 
through a critical period. 

“The Italian Army, heroic but without morale, having 
lost its enthusiasm on account of the long and inconclusive 
‘war, was not prepared to sustain the attack of the 
Austrians and Germans together. The enemy was able 
to overwhelm several lines of trenches and destroy the 
last existing moral barriers. 

“But with the fall of these barriers fell also the band 
that had blindfolded Italy. She then saw and under- 
stood the necessity of creating and developing that moral 
sentiment which no weapon or bomb can destroy. 

“Only those who lived the days of the great Italian 
retreat can realize what it really meant. The humble 
foot-soldier of the trenches in that horrible time went for 
days without food, worn out with fatigue and insomnia 
and heavy-heartedness, looking back to the villages, the 
rivers, the lands he was obliged to abandon, lands cov- 
ered with orchards, vegetables, corn, and grape-vines, 
which seemed even more beautiful and dear to him as 
he left them behind. He knew the enemy would take 
all that was of use to him, and like Vandals destroy the 
rest. At the sight of the refugees, and the women that 
were not able to escape, his heart ached. The enemy 
would soon profane with his orgies his dear and sacred 
land. He thought of those who had died on the Carso, 
giving their young lives rather than yield an inch of 
ground. They had fought for our country’s welfare, 
they had fallen for the sake of Righteousness, of Justice, 
of Liberty. Ah, it was a sad retreat! ; 

“But at the river Piave he stopped. He would give way 
He would hold fast or give his life as his 
brothers had done. It seemed to him that their spirits 
were present and demanded to be revenged, there at the 
Piave. 

“He fought and he held fast, and the misfortune of 
Caporetto turned into a blessing for our soldiers and 
for all‘our people. Every conscience finally awoke. Ev- 
ery mind understood that the enemy might enter into the 
very heart of Italy and make her captive. Every man 
became strong and resolute, ready to do his best. His 
‘soul was renewed. Many young lives were sacrificed, 


ee ITALO CONTE, son of the late Rev. Gaetano 
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but the foot-soldier was true to his motto, ‘Di 
asa.’ And the Germans did not pass! 

“After this experience, the importance of morals for. 
victory was realized at headquarters. Special officers 
were selected and sent here and there among the soldiers, 
for propaganda work. Tracts and post-cards, special 
periodicals and photographs on patriotic subjects were 
distributed in the trenches, in offices, sent to schools, to 
associations, to the families of soldiers, etc. ‘The work 
was arduous and required much foresight and sagacity, 
but it was the best way for getting prompt results. 

“Col. Vallo nobile Gabriele, brave soldier and fine man, 
said the first day he came to command the 225th Infantry 
Regiment of the Arezzo Brigade: ‘If we succeed in 
developing our foot-soldier, and inculcating in him the 
moral sentiments he lacks, we shall obtain complete 
victory; because a soldier expert in arms and morally 
strong will always do his duty,’ 

“T had understood the necessity of such work, and, you 
may remember [see his letter in THe RE&GISTER re- 
ferred to above], had begun in the trenches a systematic 
work of propaganda and general moral and religious 
uplift among my soldiers. The Colonel invited me to 
hold lectures at first to a battalion and later to the regi- 
ment. Then propaganda offices were started in the Ital- 
ian Army, and I was called to direct the work in the 225th 
Regiment, Arezzo Brigade. 

“T started a Casa del Soldato. A large hall was opened 
where the soldiers found writing materials and news- 
papers. Every afternoon the Regiment’s band played 
before the house for an hour. ‘The institution was very 
mutch like the Y. M. C. A. Some Americans of the As- 
sociation came to see me and were very kind and useful 
in offering aid and means. I wish to thank most heartily 
Mr. M. S. Jewett and Mr. L. Berry for their help and 
advice and for the cinematograph films. 

“In one department after another I held lectures on 
patriotic propaganda and morality. I have found individ- 
ual propaganda work more profitable. Conversing with 
one soldier at a time, I have better been able to get in 
touch with his inner life, see what his soul most needs, 
and give comfort and advice, according to each case. 

“A library was founded, the books of which were 
especially chosen for the soldiers. Among them was 
Dr. Hale’s “The Man Without a Country,’ translated into 
Italian and printed when my father was living. These 
could be taken or read in the Casa del Soldato. When 
the regiment was sent to the trenches these books were 
divided into small libraries and brought along and placed 
at the headquarters for circulation. 

- “But there were too many illiterates. In my regiment 

they amounted to fifty-six per cent. It was not enough 
to be ashamed of this; it was necessary to eliminate it. 
I began to teach them how to read and write, forming 
little classes even in the trenches, utilizing every spare 
moment. My scholars varied from nineteen to thirty- 
nine years of age. Some were fathers. All were anxious 
to learn. In this good work I found willing co-workers 
among the officers, and together, in less than a year of 
hard work, we were able to reduce the number of illit- 
erates to six per cent. 

“The Casa del Soldato had the advantage of keeping 
the soldiers out of the ale-houses. A temperance society 
was also started, and I am glad to say I was able to 
have eight hundred and twenty-five out of three thousand 


qui non sé 


‘promise not to drink liquor for a period of six months, 


after which time, asstired that’ they had kept their 
promise, they received a book as a small reward, besides 
the satisfaction which they strongly felt on receiving 
words of admiration and encouragement from their su- 
perior officer. c 
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“Moral assistance was given also to the soldiers’ fam- 
ilies. Every soldier hard up financially, on being sent 
home for his vacation, received a gift in money for his 
family and a letter of praise and comfort from the officer 
in charge of the Uficio propaganda. I sent my mother 
[Mrs. Clorinde Conte] a list of these families that were 
living in or near Florence, and she has been to see them 
all, has reported to me their conditions and difficulties, 
and together we have helped them in every way possible. 

“Those condemned during the war as deserters received 
special study and care. ‘They numbered two hundred and 
seventy-nine. Nearly all had their sentence suspended 
to be expiated according to their behavior. 

“Both the officers and the soldiers of the regiment pro- 
posed a fund for needy families of the military of the 
225th Regiment who died in war—twenty-five thousand 
lire were collected. This will become a benevolent cor- 
poration. It is called Fondazione Vallo in honor of the 
valorous commander of our regiment, who saved Venice, 
at Capo Sile, in June, 1918. 

“By means of this work and the opportunities it has 
offered me I have had many occasions to ‘hold high the 
Unitarian flag.’ Many soldiers and officers have become 
believers in God. One whom I wish to remember, 
dear Capt. B., has since died. Converted to Unitarianism, 
he had begun a special correspondence with his parents 
in order to convert them also (to use his words) ‘to the 
true and disinterested church.’ 

“In explaining this religious work I found great help 
in the little book, ‘Essentials and Non-Essentials in Re- 
ligion,’ by Dr. James Freeman Clarke. I have begun to 
translate it into Italian and hope to publish it. I am glad 
to say that the students of religious questions are growing 
in number, and with the moral revival in Italy a national 
conscience is forming. Our programme is to build on a 
new and solid basis the spiritual life of our country. 

“Asa result of the propaganda work in the Italian Army, 
I need only recall to your memory our front in June, 
1919, and at the end of October, 1918. In June, the 
Allied nations lived a moment of great anxiety. The 
enemy had succeeded in crossing the river and breaking 
in upon us with such force that for a moment we really 
feared Venice might be lost. At Capo Sile my boys held 
fast, but when the order came to retire several kilo- 
metres, they did it very unwillingly, remembering how 
much those swamps between the river Piave and Sile had 
cost us before. Those were terrible hours. The rivers 
had overflown and we were obliged to fight for twenty- 
four hours in water. But every man did his duty and 
fought like a lion. A few days ago the Nuovo Giornale, 
reporting a dinner given for some men of the Arezzo 
Brigade, said: ‘In the sad hours of the retreat they 
were given rearguard duty ; during the glorious resistance 
and retaking of the Piave, the Arezzo Brigade, in recog- 
nition of the way in which it held its own in fighting 
in the low part of the river, was mentioned as one of the 
units which defended and saved Venice.’ 

“This was due to the capacity of our commanding of- 
ficer, but I must say, and with joy, that it was also due 
to the splendid moral condition of our soldiers. It is a 
satisfaction for those who had worked for this purpose 
to get such results. 

“After this fine example, ever greater attention was 
given to the moral uplifting of our army, and finally, in 
October, Col. Vallo’s words were justified by a great 
and splendid victory, which decided the ending of the 
war with the Triumph of Justice. 

“T send heartiest greetings to each member of the 
different branches of the Unitarian Association.” 


TriEste, ITALy, 
February 25, 1919, 
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Midnight Communings with the Lord of All 
CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS 


There are no Bounds 
“When I awake I am still with Thee” 


Still, still with Thee, when roll earth’s deepening shadows 
Into the blackness of the midnight hour; 

Full well I know no whelming deeps of darkness 
Can hide from me thy presence and thy power. 


Still, still with Thee, though now my days declining 
Have passed the Psalmist’s bound of mortal span; 

In Faith’s clear gaze there are no bounds confining 
The life immortal shared with Thee by man. 


In a Midnight Tempest 
“He rideth on the wings of the wind’ 


Though winds are wild, and gales unleashed, 
My trusting heart still sings :— 

I know they mean no harm to me, 
He rideth on their wings. 


Song at Eighty 
“When I remember Thee upon my bed, my meditation of Thee shall be sweet” 
Sweet it is, Dear Lord, to rest 
Pillowed on thy loving breast, 
Held so safe from night’s alarms 
In thy strong-enfolding arms, 
While thine eyes that never sleep 
Constant vigils o’er me keep. 


So shall mind and heart and soul, 

By thy ceaseless care made whole, 
Greet the day with quickened powers, 
Serve thy will through all its hours, 
Bring thy heaven down to earth 

In a new celestial birth. 


Or, if soul and body part, 
Chilling life in brain and heart, 
I shall find a sweeter rest 
Closer to thy loving breast, 

And my heaven shall ever be 
That I live and love in Thee. 


“My Decades of the Nines” 


Reminiscences of the beloved Unitarian missionary in 
Tokyo, from a recent letter to a colleague at home 


CLAY MacCAULREY, D.D. 


AWOKE RATHER EARLY this morning, and with 

my vagrant mind I began to wander far into the 

past; and so many interesting things were disclosed 
there that I began to correlate them. Somehow they 
gradually gathered themselves about the year 1919, just 
opening; and finally they took shape as “My Decades of 
the Nines.” “The Nines have all been epoch-making for 
me,” I mused; “I wonder what this ‘Nineteen’ has for 
The “Threes” or the “Sixes” or “Eights,” etc., 
have never stood for much in my years, but every “Nine” 
has marked some notable and lasting event affecting my 
career. 


Seventy years ago, in 1849, I began my school years. 


I remember three incidents of that event clearly, though 
I was but six years old. First, the entry into a dark, 
brick-paved passage-way, through a solid and lofty gate 
(I suppose the gate was five or six feet high), and holding 
my mother’s hand tight, as we ascended the incline the 
path made, with a tall} solid fence on one side and a 
mighty brick wall—the side of the house—on the other. 
It all seemed so dark and damp and big, but in fact I 
know now that it was only a short, shaded, cool passage 


along the side of the house, with about a six-feet-high | 
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. dividing fence along the neighbor’s house-lot. Then 
% came our entry into the schoolroom—the small, rearmost 
room of the L, of the house opening on a long, narrow 
garden, the room well lighted. The room was the gath- 
ering-place of a dozen or more children cared for by 
j Miss Anna Washabaugh, who kept there a private school. 
I remember after entering only standing before Miss 
Washabaugh for a moment and then sitting down on a 
big bench (about four feet long, I suppose now, and eight 
inches high)—a bench that, to my dismay, tipped up, as I 
sat upon its unsupported end, and almost let me fall. I 
do not remember anything else about the room, pupils or 
furniture. But my third memory is of my standing be- 
side my teacher, whose knee was a good support for my 
elbow, she sitting on a chair placed on a low platform, 
yet seeming gigantic. I leaned my arm on her knee, and 
then her finger pointed out, on the page of a book she 
held, certain big letters that I remember as ab—ba, or 
their equivalents. ‘These three memories are my first dis- 
tinct recollections ; and I have been at school in one way 
or another ever since. 

Sixty years ago, in 1859, I began my career as a college 
student. It was at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1 was 
booked for Princeton, but, as my mother’s only child, I 
was not allowed to make the start there. It was too far 
away from her. Dickinson was only thirty-three miles 
from home, an hour’s ride. So to Dickinson I went, and 
there had an interesting nearly two years. While there I 
saw two of “John Brown’s men” brought in from the 
near-by hills, where they had been captured in their flight 
from Harper’s Ferry. I had seen John Brown as “Isaac 
Smith” in Chambersburg in the summer-time. I tell 
about this in my “Memories and Memorials.” With the 
outbreak of the Civil War, 1861, and the cancelling of my 
first enlistment as a soldier, when Fort Sumter fell, I was 
sent to Princeton for the class of 1863. I left Princeton 
in 1862 to be a soldier, but was graduated with the class 
of 1864. And I have been more or less a college man 
ever since. 

Fifty years ago, in 1869, I began my life as a settled 
Unitarian pastor and preacher, by installation as the min- 
ister of the First. Parish of Waltham, Mass. A happy 
and successful pastorate it was, unbroken by any muis- 
understanding or alienation among my people, accompa- 
nied by an affection and fellowship that has lasted until 
2 to-day, and that I have enjoyed by official services within 
the past three years. A blessed experience in a long, 
eventful life as a Unitarian minister. b aves 

Forty years ago, in 1879, I reached my culminating 
achievement as an active church pastor and decided to re- 
linquish my office for a while. I had been instrumental in 
the reorganization of “The First Unitarian Church of 
Washington, D.C.,” into “All Souls Church,” naming 
it, and writing its constitution and articles of organiza- 
tion anew, and in taking a leading part in planning for 
and in dedicating its new church home. I had turned 
over the first spadeful of earth at the laying of the 
church’s foundation, made the corner-stone address, and 
wrote the hymn and service of dedication for the new 
building. In 1879, however, I decided to begin a new 
chapter in my life, which ever since then has marked my 
career. I have continued my life-dedication as a minister 
of the Christian message to mankind, but since then I 
have not been a settled parish minister. I have really had 
but two pastorates,—those of Waltham, Mass., and of 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 

Thirty years ago, in 1889, I began my career as a mis- 
sionary of Christianity in foreign lands, in Japan. In the 
decade from 1879-89 I had served my life-duty as worker 
for the Bureau of Ethnology of the United States; as 
Unitarian preacher in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
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as writer for newspapers, reviews, and magazines; and 
finally as lecturer on philosophy in the University of Min- 
nesota, where a combination of sectarian influences, 
guided by determination not to admit a Unitarian, offi- 
cially so marked, into the teaching corps of the institution, 
postponed the choice of a professor of philosophy for a 
year, although the Regents of the University, with two 
exceptions, had expressed a desire to name me for the 
office and without doubt would have elected me had a vote 
been reached. A letter from President Northrop of the 
University tells me these things. 

In the following year, 1889, I was invited to go to 
Japan to be a representative of the American Unitarian 
Association, in answer to a request from a group of lead- 
ing Japanese for such representation in their country. 
And here, in Japan, or in intimate connection with the 
Japanese, I have been ever since,—a missionary of Chris- 
tianity and of the higher or spiritual side or influences of 
Western civilization. 

Twenty years ago, in 1899, a change in my relation to 
the Japan Unitarian Mission was thought advisable, 
chiefly because of financial limitations on the part of the 
American Unitarian Association and with the hope that 
the Japanese Unitarians would conduct Japanese Uni- 
tarianism successfully without the semblance of foreign 
direction or advice. So in 1900 I returned to America, 
and continued my work as a Unitarian minister there, 


preaching, lecturing, writing, and serving in other ways 
in my calling. 


BY TEN YEARS AGO, in 1909, a new and decisive 
change came into my career, by my being returned to 
Japan to resume active care of the Unitarian Mission. 
During the previous decade I had never been really sepa- 
rated from the Mission. I had kept up a continuous cor- 
respondence with the officials of the Mission. In 1904 I 
visited Japan, spending the winter here, and helping my 
Japanese friends as I could. It was during this visit that 
these friends, by a widely extended popular subscription 
of small amounts of money, had prepared and erected, and 
by elaborate ceremonies, dedicated, a handsome granite 
lantern inscribed with my name, and called a Ki-neu-to, 
or “Remembrance Cherishing Bearer of Light.” ‘This 
toro, or lantern, is of Nara (ancient) style, is nearly 
eighteen feet tall, and stands in a plot of ground in front 
of our, Unity Hall [Tokyo] surrounded by symbolic 
plants with a memorial tree as an associated interpreter. 
It was thought then that I was making a farewell visit to 
Japan and that the opportunity for some permanent com- 
memoration of my past work would be appropriate for 
me in my old age. But that celebration was fifteen years 
ago. And here I am, again in charge of the Mission, and 
passing by, daily, this monument erected to a work well 
in the past years at the time of its erection; and at present 
looking rather old and weather-marked, while I blithely 
give it “the go-by” much as though it commemorated 
some one “gathered to his fathers.” It is comical enough, 
when I actually think of what it stands for, because in 
1909 the old gentleman thus memorized in granite came 
back to his long-worked domain in Japan; and here he is 
to-day, writing about it and about the other six “Decades 
of the Nines” in his lifetime. 

And now the eighth decade has begun, with 1919 as its 
Nine. I wonder what this year will bring forth. Of 
course I cannot guess, and I suppose that it were wise 
not to try any guessing. Sufficient unto the day is either 
the good or the evil thereof. I need not attempt to antici- 
pate or predict. I trust to Him who guides all that move, 
to give me that which will somehow be of the Best, and of 
most Use, both for me and for those with whom my days 
are bound. 
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~ Not an Audience, but a Church 
The life of this congregation has the admirable spiritual 
quality of a growing united family 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


HEN THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY of 

\X St. Louis, Mo., was founded in 1868, liberal 

Christianity had been represented in the city 
for thirty-three years by the Church of the Messiah, 
whose minister, Rev. William G. Eliot, had rendered 
great and widely recognized 
services to religion and edu- | 
cation in what was_ then 
known as the West. ‘Trans- 
portation facilities at that 
time were poor, and a group 
of Unitarian families living 
in one of the most beautiful 
residential sections. of the 
city, near Lafayette Park, 
started the new movement. 
The corner-stone of: the 
building was laid August 5, 
1869, and the first meeting 
in the new church home was 
held on Easter Sunday, April 
17, 1870. ‘This service was 
conducted by Rev. John Cal- 
vin Learned, who on this 
occasion entered upon his 
duties as minister of the 
congregation. 

The building, graystone 
Gothic, was placed on the 
rear of the deep and. well- 
located lot, the intention be- 
ing to erect the auditorium in 
front of it when the congre- 
gation had grown larger. For |. . 
three years this happy group 
of liberal people went for- 
ward prosperously. In 1873, 
however, came the great 
financial panic in which 
some of the main supporters 
of the new enterprise suf- 
fered losses. For a number 
of years the treasurer’s re- 
port showed large deficits. 
These were always met. Prosperous times at last re- 
turned, but it was then found that the drift of population 
was away from this section of the city, and the church 
was never completed according to the original plans. 

Mr. Learned served the congregation and the higher 
life of the city until his death in December, 1893. His 
influence, strong and beautiful, survives him. When the 
present minister, who had not‘had the privilege of know- 
ing him, came to St. Louis, Mr. Learned had passed away 
ten years before, but he was spoken of with such rey- 
erence and affection that it was apparent that a strong 
and noble man had been here and had deeply impressed 
the lives of those who had known and loved him. Rev. 
Frederick Lucian Hosmer was minister, September 1, 
1894; to September 1, 1899. ‘It is certainly a rare 
privilege to come into a tradition made by these 
men. ‘Their simplicity, candor, passionate sincerity, 
and religious depth have left their impress on 
the church, so that it has a characteristic quality 
which is felt by every stranger who enters its walls. 


Rev. Edward Glenfaun Spencer was minister, ‘October’ 
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REV. DR. GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON 
A Minister of Parts and Power 


Dr. Dodson is a scholar, but not a scholastic. He has an inquisitive, 
searching, exacting mind, but it is not mere intellectualism. 
all. He can (and does) take a subject which an ordinary person would 
call abstruse and high-brow, not to say irrelevant, unfold it and hitch 
it up to people’s every-day conduct, showing the evil or the good of 
it in language anybody can understand. i 
ministerial career not only with light but with leading. 


an admirable example of the power, permanence, and progress of a 


studious and consecrated clergyman. 
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I, 1900, to June 1, 1903. The present pastorate began 
October 1, 1903. In 1896, during Dr. Hosmer’s ministry, 
the church was almost destroyed by the tornado which 
wrecked that part of the city and ruined the homes of 
many of the members of the congregation. The damage 
to the building was repaired through the generous as- 
sistance of sister churches in the Unitarian fellowship. 

From this time on there is a story of constant removals. 
At first a neighborhood church, it became metropolitan, 
the homes of its members being scattered over a great 
city and its suburbs. A relocation, therefore, became a 
necessity. The plant was old 
and inadequate and the ‘loca- 
tion so inconvenient that only 
the automobile enabled the 
congregation to delay action 
till May, 1916. At the an- 
nual meeting then held the 
trustees were directed to sell 
the property and to secure a 
new location. A lot was pur- 
chased in one of the chief 
centres of civic life, and a 
building erected which is our 
pride and joy. The new 
church home is beautiful and 
well adapted to our needs, 
and is appreciated all the 
more that it was waited for 
so long and has at last been 
made possible by the sacri- 
fices and united efforts of 
those who love it. The 
change has been good for us 
in every way. It is easy to 
work with a growing move- 
ment, but disheartening to 
face a hopeless situation. 

In making this transition, 
as in all else that has been 
accomplished, the Women’s 
Alliance has been a great 
factor. The Sunday-school 
is one of the most important 
parts of the church life, and 
efforts are constantly made 
to improve its quality. It 
aims to teach the highest 
things in the best ways, to . 
foster the noblest ideals, and 
to produce a type of mind which unites the spiritual 
affections with pure and high intelligence. ‘The Unity 
Club for many years rendered a unique service to St. 
Louis, as it was one of the first and most successful at- 
tempts made here to interest people in great literature and 
to introduce them to its study. It has recently disbanded, 
since its work is being performed by the schools, women’s 
clubs, and university extension courses. . 

This congregation has always been active in movements 
for education, social betterment, charity, and philan- 
thropy, and the improvement of civil life. Some of these 
enterprises have been started and to a large extent man- 
aged and financed by its members. But this is not an 
institutional church. It never does anything as a church 
which can be better done by the whole community. A 
confidential social-service census conducted by the min- 
ister some years ago revealed the fact that the members 
of the Church of the Unity are generous givers both of 
money and personal service to the principal philanthropic 
and charitable enterprises of the city. 2 aoe 
’ This we believe to be the ideal arrangement under 


Not at 


That is why he is filling a 
Dr. Dodson is 


Such a man builds the Church. 


make thought clear on difficult problems. 
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our conditions. ‘The churches have all that the most of 
them can do to care for the religious culture of their 
people, to inspire and sustain high ideals, and help to 
And it is a 
happy thing that the members of the various churches of 
different denominations are learning to work together and 
are making of their philanthropic activities community 
affairs. ‘This unifies life in the city, promotes mutual 
acquaintance, understanding, and brotherhood. More- 
over, the work is systematized and better done. 

The church is really a large family. It grows through 
the addition of those who wish to share its life. It is not 
an audience which comes together to be entertained, but 
a living organism. It is a church of the spirit, and its 
unity and harmony are carefully guarded. One of the 
most noticeable of its characteristics is the joy that its 
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seeks for the things that unite men, for the truth that is 
light on their pathway, for the love and steadfast good- 
will that overcome their suspicion, hatred, and strife; 
for loyalty to their visions of the perfect and to the ideals 
which are their life. It gratefully accepts and uses all 
that is true and morally inspiring in Hebrew and Chris- 
tian tradition, and it endeavors to combine with this all 
pertinent and helpful truth from other sources, such as 
science and philosophy, history and comparative religion. 
We cordially welcome to our fellowship those who wish 
to keep their minds and hearts alive and growing, who 
desire to unite with us in the effort to 


“Understand our own age and the next, 
And make the present ready to fulfil 
Its prophecy, and with the future merge 
Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave. ” 


Se site 


CHURCH OF THE UNITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
This is the symbol of the strength and beauty of the congregational life 


members have in their associated life. We trust that this 
joy is the smile on the face of spiritual health, that it is 
a manifestation of that Spirit whose fruit Paul described 
for all churches in that list beginning “love, joy.” 

The Church of the Unity has a profound sense of the 
value of the message which it delights to deliver. It 
has found a way to unite all that is vital in Christianity 
with the intellectual and moral life of our time. It seeks 
to convict men of goodness rather than of sin, and to 
make conscious, explicit, and dominant the good that lies 
latent in every life. It combats the bad, not by censo- 


_ riousness and denunciation, but by seeking to set forth in 


their real attractiveness the ideals of the good life. 

The following statement, taken from the Weekly Bul- 
letin, is a concise expression of the purpose and spirit 
of the church :— 

“The Church of the Unity is a religious fellowship 
which strives for the perfecting of the personal and social 
life. Without doctrinal tests, it stands for freedom of 
thought for both pulpit and pew. It is Unitarian, not in 
the old controversial and divisive sense, but in that it 


The League and the Pocketbook 
PROF. IRVING FISHER 


HERE are sinister influences probably at work oppos- 

ing the League to Enforce Peace.. It has been already 
suggested that these influences are trying now to bring 
a pressure to bear abroad and to make it appear that 
there is not sufficient backing for the President here in 
the United States; and judging from the States from 
which the Senators who have opposed the League of 
Nations, or would postpone the consideration of this 
question, come, the politics they represent, the interest 
behind them, I think we are justified at least in sus- 
pecting that, openly or covertly, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, certain interests which are adjusted to the 
present world and the past world, and are fearful of 
not finding their pocketbooks adjusted to the world that 
is before us, are putting their private interests first and 
the interests of the country and the world second. I 
believe that this is one of the obstacles which we must 
bear in mind. 
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THE ROPES 


The Medal 


MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


I didn’t deserve it! "Twas only by luck 

I pulled the thing off, for it isn’t sheer pluck 
That keeps a man safe till his duty is done: 
There’s more than his own arm behind a man’s gun. 
*Most any one else could have carried it through, 
But still, I am glad that J had it to do! 


Aunt Margaret’s Kitchen 


ROSE BROOKS 


David crept softly down the short steep 
little flight of stairs that led from Aunt 
Margaret’s living-room up to his little 
sloping-roofed bedroom. Very softly he 
closed the door behind him. Four grown- 
ups were still asleep in the house, he re- 
flected pityingly; how could they sleep so 
late morning after morning and miss being 
outdoors when it was the very nicest? As 
softly as he had crept downstairs, David 
crossed the long low living-room and lifted 
the latch of the kitchen door. Every day 
he made his morning escape through the 
kitchen into the long woodshed and out 
the woodshed door that opened onto Aunt 
Margaret’s gay garden. So this morning, 
as I said, he lifted the old iron latch of 
the kitchen door with careful fingers, 
opened the door noiselessly,—and gasped in 
utter astonishment! And who wouldn’t 
gasp to open a door on a familiar kitchen 
and find it teeming with dancing fairies? 
—fairies everywhere, dancing in and out 
of the shadows and sliding down the slant- 
ing sunbeams in a perfect riot of fun. But 
the second they heard David gasp, they all 
stood mouse-still in frightened silence, and 
then every single fairy began to pull some- 
thing out of his pocket and to run toward 
the further door. 

“Oh, please don’t go!” implored David 
in a rapturous whisper. “I believe in you!” 

At that, every frightened little fairy 
whisked around and smiled. “You truly 
do?” they chorused in little silver voices. 
“That’s the very only thing you could have 
said that would have made us stay!” 

David stepped hastily into the kitchen 
and closed the door behind him without a 
creak, and the fairies seemed to forget in- 
stantly that he was there. 

“How did you get in?” he asked the near- 
est fairy. Of course all fairies are ex- 
tremely little, but not a door nor window 
was open even -the tiniest crack. 

“You don’t have to get in and out of 
places, if you’re a fairy,” said the dainty 
little fairy in green. “You just are in and 
out, wherever you want to be. It’s such 
fun to slide down sunbeams!” she went on 
gleefully. “That’s why we all come through 
that window.” 

“Where do you come from?” asked 
David, who never left much to his own 
imagination. 

But just then all the fairies turned gay 
little faces to him and chimed: “Sing! 
Sing under your breath if you want to, but 
sing! We can’t stay anywhere unless people 
sing, and we have lots and lots of things 
to do before she comes downstairs.” 
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“Aunt Margaret?” questioned David. 

“We don’t know her name,” answered the 
little fairy in green, who seemed more 
willing to talk than the others and who 
seemed to have less to do. “We don’t 
know her name, because we can’t remember 
any one’s name for more than one-millionth 
of a second, but we mean the person who 
makes this kitchen feel the way it does.” 

“Oh, that’s Aunt Margaret,” said David 
with instant understanding. “Why aren’t 
you busy, too?” 

“T’m the Queen!” said the tiny fairy, so 
loftily that David apologized humbly and 
the little Queen’s face dimpled into smiles 
again. 

David’s fascinated eyes followed the 
fairies as they spun and danced into every 
corner of Aunt Margaret’s familiar kitchen. 
What weren’t they doing !—every fairy fly- 
ing around, bent on some breathless task, 
except the dainty little Queen who had 
climbed onto the window-sill and sat in- 
dolently swinging her tiny green-slippered 
feet. David looked into her eyes and smiled 
a question so plainly that she said, de- 
lightedly :-— 

“Of course I’ll tell you when you ask that 
way! We sleep in the foxgloves just out- 
side the kitchen door.” She pointed a wee 
finger at the white foxgloves that swayed 
gently in the early morning breeze. “And 
when the very first sunbeams come, they 
wake us up and we slide right down them 
into her kitchen.” 

“Every morning?” questioned Dayid in 
amazement. “I come through the kitchen 
every single morning at this time, and I 
never saw one of you before.” 

“Ho!” chuckled the tiny fairy, “but each 
other morning you’ve given us time!” 

“Time? ‘Time for what?” 

“We've always heard you lift the stair- 
door latch before, but this time we didn’t 
even hear you lift the kitchen-door latch, 
and we didn’t see you till you gasped. And 
then before we had time to put on our caps, 
you said you believed in us, so we stayed.” 

“Your caps?” David’s voice besought an 
explanation. 

“Why, yes,” said the fairy, “our cobweb 
caps,’ and out of the wee-est pocket she 
pulled a tiny gray wisp which she spread 
out into a cap and put upon her head. 

“The Queen’s gone! The Queen’s gone!” 
instantly chorused all the other fairies, and 
they began fishing frantically in their pock- 
ets and edging toward the door exactly as 
they had done when first they spied David. 
Where had she gone? David stared at the 
window-sill in bewilderment. Oh, dear! 
and he’d only just begun to find out things. 

“I’m here! I’m here!” the Queen’s own 
sweetest voice rang out, quivering with 
laughter. “I had to show him,” she said 
to the fairies, who in relief clasped hands 
and danced round and round in the middle 
of the floor before they whisked back to 
work again. 

Turning to David, she said: “Each of us 
has a cobweb cap, and when our caps are 
on you can’t see us. We're here in this 
kitchen ’most all day,—we’re always here 
when she’s here alone, but we have our 
caps on.” 

“If I put on a cobweb cap, couldn’t any 
one see me?” asked David eagerly, as the 
great advantage of such a possession burst 
upon him. 
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“Put up your hands!” commanded the 
Queen. “How do you think those ’normous 
fingers.of yours could lift a dewy cobweb 
off the grass without breaking a single 
thread? Caps have to be picked when 
they’re dewy, and they mustn’t be broken. 
We can pick them just as easily,” she added 
tantalizingly, as she saw from his expres- 
sion that David realized miserably that his 
fingers weren’t suited to the task. “Course 
if you could,” she went on airily, “nobody 
could see you, and you could see us.” 

David looked so crestfallen that the little 
Queen stopped her teasing and went on,— 

“You see, we fairies love kitchens better 
than any other place,—there are so many 
exciting things going on in kitchens; but 
we can seldom get into one, so when we do 
find one that’s just exactly right we never 
go far away from it.” 

“Why is this kitchen just exactly right?” 
asked David, who felt that in his heart he 
knew the answer but couldn’t quite say it. 

“Why, she makes it feel just right for 
fairies,” said the Queen. “She loves every- 
thing in it, doesn’t she? And she loves 
doing everything she does in it, doesn’t she? 
And she’s never too busy to sing to us. 
That’s three reasons, and I never know 
more than three reasons for anything. 
Anybody could make a ’xactly-right kitchen, 
but she is the only person who does make 
one. Sometimes,” she went on in a sud- 
denly accusing voice, “sometimes she asks 
you to fill the wood-box and you’re slow 
about it and you frown, and then the 
kitchen doesn’t feel the same at all, and 
we all go out the window by the sink and 
sit in the lilac bush and wish you would 
hurry and go away.” The little Queen 
turned her back on David, at the remem- 
brance of his misdeeds. 

“IT won't again. I didn’t know,” said 
David in so truly-sorry a voice that she 
turned around again and went on: “And 
we love it because the walls and floor are 
the color of pumpkins. We love pumpkins.” 

“Do you eat them?” asked David, disap- 
pointed to find in fairies’so plebeian a taste. 

“Kat them!” echoed the Queen. “Of 
course we don’t eat them. We sleep in 
them when it gets too cold for foxglove 
beds.” 

“Oh! and how do you get into them?” 

“T’ve said once,” said the Queen in an 
annoyed voice, “fairies don’t have to get in 
and out of places.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed David, and added, in 
haste to change the subject, “Why don’t 
you ever let Aunt Margaret see you if you 
love her?” 

“Because she knows we’re here without 
seeing us, and that’s nicer for fairies, much 
nicer, than if she knew we were here be- 
cause she had seen us,” said the Queen, 
joyously. “Anybody could know it that 
way,” she added. 

“Yes, she does!” agreed David, eagerly. 
“Why, people in this house are always say- 
ing, “When did you get this done?’ and, 
“When did you get that done?’” 

“Yes!” The little Queen was all excite- 
ment. “And what does she say? 
does she always say?” 

“She always says, ‘My fairies did that for 
me !’ ” * 


“You see! You see!” ‘The little Queen a 


clapped her hands. “And nobody believes 
her, but all the time she knows!” 
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“And I didn’t believe her either,” mourned 
David. 


“No, you didn’t,” agreed the Queen, who 


certainly didn’t seem bent on sparing his 
feelings. “No, you had to see us. Hush! 
I hear her beginning to walk about.” Aunt 
Margaret’s room was over the kitchen. 


“Caps!” the little Queen commanded, and 
every busy fairy pulled from his pocket a 
gossamer web. 

“But you haven’t told me half enough!” 
besought David. “What’s that fairy climb- 
ing up on the pump for?” 

“Oh, he stays in the pump all day and 
helps pump from the inside. Sometimes,” 
and the little Queen’s gay little laugh rang 
out, “sometimes he goes to sleep by mis- 
take, and then she thinks the pump won’t 
work and pours water down to start it and 
thinks the water makes it go again! It’s 
startling to be asleep inside and suddenly 
have water poured all over you! Nobody 
could help gurgling and sputtering, do you 
think? And how any one can think that 
just a pump could make such funny noises!” 
She swayed like a flower, in her laughter. 

Overhead the steps continued. Oh, dear! 


‘if only Aunt Margaret wouldn’t hurry! 


“And what are those two fairies perched 

on the stove for?” David demanded. 
_ “Oh, one makes everything taste the very 
most d’licious, and the other makes every- 
thing smell the very most d’licious,” ex- 
plained the Queen. ‘“Did.you ever,” she 
demanded, “taste anything so good as the 
things she makes, and did you ever smell 
any other kitchen that made everybody in 
the house come sniffing to the door, saying, 
“What are you making now that smells so 
good?’ Did you?” 

“Of course not, everybody knows that,” 
agreed David, with such conviction that the 
little Queen danced up to him and said in 
her prettiest way,— 

“Ym not sorry you s’prised us,—you’re 
rather nice; only don’t drive us, out of the 
kitchen any more, will you? Caps on!” 
she commanded sharply as the door above 
opened and steps were heard descending 
the narrow back stairs. “Remember to 
sing!” She paused in the act of putting 
on her little cap to smile and wave to David. 

David flew noiselessly into the woodshed 
and hurried back with an armful of wood 
for the wood-box, singing a gay little tune. 

“Filling the wood-box and singing about 
it!” Aunt Margaret greeted him with her 
sunniest smile. “That makes my kitchen 
nicer than ever! Doesn’t it look nice down 
here this morning!” 

David’s eyes twinkled and he looked fur- 
tively into shadowy corners, but not a sin- 
gle dancing fairy could he see. Peter-cat, 
who had followed lazily after Aunt Mar- 
garet, sat down on the braided kitchen rug 
and stared with fixed interest at nothing 


at all. “Maybe he can see them!” thought 
David. “Maybe that’s why he’s always 


staring at things that nobody can see!” 
And Peter couldn’t talk, and the fairies all 
had their caps on! Why hadn’t he asked 
the Queen! 

The next minute he was out the door, 
flat on his stomach on the grass. It wasn’t 
too late! All the cobwebs were still 
a-sparkle with dew, and maybe,—maybe,— 


if he worked oh, so carefully,— 


‘What are you doing?” called Aunt Mar- 
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garet from the doorway. “Isn’t the grass: 
wet?” Then, without waiting for an an- 
swer, she stepped outside for a breath of 
the sweet summer morning and touched 
the foxgloves lightly with caressing fingers. 
“T do love white foxgloves best of all,’”’ she 
said softly to herself. And to her surprise, 
David sat up and answered eagerly,— 
“T should think you would!” 


Some Mothers Will Listen 


SUSAN CHENERY 
Author of “As the Twig is Bent” 


My sister Helen and I are getting along. 
We can’t call ourselves young any more. Her 
daughter Margery is married and her son 
Frank is in the senior year at college. Helen 
has reason to feel perfectly satisfied with 
her work as a mother. Both Margery-and 
Frank would be a credit to any family. 
They have their faults, but these are not 
noticeable. What I admire most in them is 
their absolute sincerity; there seems to be 
not only no striving after effect, but com- 
plete unconsciousness of it. I question 
whether this is entirely desirable in a boy 
of Frank’s temperament. If he were not 
kind-hearted his bluntness would at times 
give offence. Still, he is obliging, and that 
saves the situation. I asked Helen if she 
thought that when Margery had children 
she would follow along her mother’s lines. 

“Why, no,” said Helen, “I hope she’ll im- 
prove on them. You must remember that 
the children rarely had occasion to know 
my motives. Perhaps they think every 
child is trained as they were. I never tried 
to impress the children with my personality. 
What I aimed at was what most mothers 
should desire for their children, the good 
old standard virtues which we all ought 
to have, such as truth, honor, charity, obedi- 
ence, faith. Those seemed essential. There 
were other things I wanted for them, such 
as neatness, courtesy, and thrift. There 
were still others that I hoped they would 
have, but did not especially strive for: I 
feared to meddle too much with their in- 
dividuality. Do you know I could wish 
now that I had aimed at more in their 
training. Is it not amazing that every vir- 
tue I wished them to have, they have? As 
I look back I can’t see that I worked hard 
to get them, either. I seem to have simply 
kept those things in mind and headed the 
children in that direction. I wanted the 
children to have certain qualities, and they 
have them.” 

“One reason why your children are 
straightforward and sincere, Helen, is be- 
cause you never ‘pretended’ with them. 
How will children learn the truth from 
parents whom they frequently hear telling 
what isn’t true? How will they learn hon- 
esty when their parents tell them to de- 
ceive the conductor about their ages? Those 
who are taught to be polite only before com- 
pany are not apt to be truly courteous. 
Some parents ought to train themselves in- 
stead of training their children.” 

“Oh, of course we must be in earnest,” 
said Helen. “I’d like to say to every young 
mother: ‘Begin early and keep in view the 
qualities you want your children to have 
and they will surely have them. Begin 
before they know that the world contains 
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opinions different from yours. Get ahead 
of the enemy that sows the tares. Your 
tiny trees will be all right if you look after 
them in season. ‘There’s nothing hard in 
bending or straightening a tree while it is 
little. If you keep it in sight afterward 
and see that it stays straight, that is all 
that is necessary; it will almost’ certainly 
grow up as you started it.’” 

“Keep the children in sight, indeed,” said 
I, who see all sorts of children in my school. 
“Why, Helen, then the mothers could not 
go off on their own good times! Children 
now-a-days grow up as they happen to. 
Most mothers would not listen to you.” 

“Some of them might,” said Helen. 
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Foreign Notes 


Unitarian representatives of Japan in behalf 


of true peace and internationalism 
CW. We 


Our Unitarian representative in Japan, 
Rey. Clay MacCauley, D.D., has been ac- 
tive in the proceedings of the Japanese 
Peace Society, the Concordia Association, 
and the American Peace Society in Japan, 
who have sent the editor of the important 
journal Hochi Shimbun, Dr. J. Soyeda, to 
Paris to promote the interests of true 
internationalism. Rev. Dr. Ebina, pastor 
of an independent native church in Tokyo, 
has also gone to the Peace Conference, 
while our Mr. Suzuki represents there the 
interests of labor. Dr. MacCauley also 
defends in a Tokyo journal the ideals of 
the World League of Nations. 

All Swiss Protestant churches celebrated 
on January 5 the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the inauguration at Zurich of the 
work of the Reformation, a deserved com- 
memoration of a heroic figure and an 
epoch-making deed in Christian history. 


Prisst-Soiprers Become LAYMEN 


The Italian journal La Luce prints an 
open letter addressed to his Holiness Pope 
‘\Renedict XV. by 4 large number of priest- 
‘soldiers who have decided to give up the 
‘priestly office and return to the ranks of 
ithe laity. “We prefer,” they declare, “to 
‘show ourselves to Christian people as we 
-are before God and our conscience, re- 
‘suming our natural liberties, which are not 
‘in contradiction to the gospel of Christ and 
ithe example of the Apostles. We believe 
it to be more honest to detach ourselves 
‘from the official caste of the clergy and 
, discipline of the Roman Church.” 


Tuat 1s, MetHops ARE LACKING 

“Why is it,” asks a writer in the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, “that a joint meeting 
of the great historic Free Churches of 
England cannot half fill the City Temple, 
while the Labor Party, the Socialists, and 
the Women Suffragists can fill the enor- 
mous Albert Hall over and over again?” 
“The answer is simple,” answers another 


correspondent. “The Labor Party has a 
practical programme, while the Free 
Churches are mostly historic. If the Free 
Churches will honor. their father and 


mother, by at once demanding a reasonable 
old age pension, instead of 7s. 6d., with 
possible doles, from a country rich enough 
to grant pensions of £100 per week to 
four ex-Lords Chancellor, their days may 
be long in the land. Absolute sincerity in 
attacking evil is the only way to the heart 
of the people. The Church has stood by 
while the brewer was allowed to use the 
best barley, and the baker had to make 
‘ropey’ bread with the bad. ‘The ‘money 
changers’ and those who by their profiteer- 
ing make commerce a den of thieves, are 
shown the highest respect. Let the Free 
Churches go ‘over the top,’ and there will 
not be much the matter.” 

Is there not a warning in this for Ameri- 
can churches as well? 


DickENS AND CoNFORMITY 
Says the Inquirer, London: “Charles 


Dickens was an attendant for a time at 


the Unitarian Essex Street Chapel. His 


religious sympathies were well known 
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among his contemporaries, and in a letter 
written by Robert Browning in 1846 sur- 
prise is expressed at his accepting a 
Church christening for one of his children. 
The sponsors were Alfred Tennyson and— 
Count D’Orsay; Browning suggests that 
while the former was godfather the latter 
was perhaps devil-father. ‘When you re- 
member,’ he writes, ‘what the form of 
sponsorship is, to what it pledges you in 
the ritual of the Church of England, and 
then remember that Mr. Dickens is an en- 
lightened Unitarian, you will get a curious 
idea of the man.’ Yes, there have been 
and there are many ‘curious’ instances of 
‘House of Rimmon’ conformity.” 


How Many ARE IN ConcrEss? 

The Christian Life tells us: “So far as 
can be ascertained, eighty-one known Free 
Churchmen have been elected to the new 
Parliament. The Methodists have a total 
of thirty-six, the Congregationalists twenty- 
five, the Baptists fifteen, and the English 
Presbyterians five. Of the unsuccessful 


candidates, there were fifty Methodists, 
twenty-six Congregationalists, seventeen 
Baptists, four Unitarians, two English 


Presbyterians, and three Quakers. In 1841 
the then Parliament contained fifteen Uni- 
tarian members, but no other English or 
Welsh Nonconformists. In 1867 there 
were twelve Unitarians to thirteen Con- 
gregationalists, four Quakers, a Baptist, 
and a Wesleyan. The election of 1868, 
under Household Suffrage, raised the 
twelve Unitarians to twenty. The 10906 
Parliament contained twenty-three Uni- 
tarian M.P.’s. The Parliament just lately 
deceased possessed only sixteen Unitarians 
to about nine times as many Trinitarian 
Nonconformists.” 

Can some one give the statistics of Uni- 
tarian membership in the present Congress 
of the United States? 


Sr. Sopu1a Back To CHRISTIANS? 


A committee has been formed to agitate 
for the restitution of St. Sophia, the Cathe- 
dral Mosque of Constantinople, to Chris- 
tian ownership and worship. Every one 
who has visited the building knows what 
a bad mosque it makes, and can imagine 
how magnificent it must have been and 
might be as a cathedral. It has been a 
mosque for less than five hundred years; 
before that it was a cathedral for more 
than nine hundred. More than half the 
population of Constantinople are said to 
be Christians, Greeks predominating with 
235,000, as against the Turkish 308,000. If 
the handing over of the building to the 
Greek Church were to lead to conflicts be- 
tween different bodies of Christians, such 
as desecrate the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, things had better be left 
as they are. 


A Decent Pracké to Live In 


The housing problem of Great Britain is 
formidable. One of the solutions proposed 
is the Garden City. Mr. Henry Holiday 
writes concerning this system :— 

“A garden city should consist of from 
40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, and should 
cover an area of about two miles in diame- 
ter. It must be surrounded by a belt of 
agricultural land quite a mile broad, which 
will be about three times the area of the 
city. 
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“With the above population, area, and 
surrounding belt, the city will be self-sup- 
porting; it will contain every variety of 
industry, and the inhabitants can all be 
comfortably housed, with abundant air and 
sunlight. The rural belt will be within a 
walk of the centre of the city, eliminating 
all need of transit by rail for the daily or 
weekly supply of its produce. Above all, 
the townsfolk will be within a short walk 
of the country, and the rural workers from 
the farms and villages in the agricultural 
belt will have ready access to all the in- 
terests of town life. 

“A hundred garden cities will supply the 
500,000 houses now wanted.” 


Socta, CAsTE AND THE BRAHMOS 


Sir Satyendra Prasana Sinha, K.C., the 
eminent Hindu statesman who has lately 
been appointed a member of the Supreme 
Council of India and represents that coun- 
try at the Paris congress for a world 
peace, is reported in the London papers 
as paying the following tribute to the 
Brahmo Somaj, the Unitarians of Hin- 
dustan :— 

“The Brahmo faith has exercised a pro- 
found influence over the social life of Ben- 
gal. The Brahmo movement is as much 
a social as a religious prepaganda. Brah- 
moism is admittedly founded on Vedantic 
principles of Hindu philosophy. What 
Brahmoism has therefore done is to bring 
into prominence the theistic and pantheistic 
basis of Hindu philosophy and in one sense, 
therefore, there are more Brahmos in Ben- 
gal than at any previous time because most 
educated Hindus are theistic and pantheis- 
tic on Vedantic lines. But the influence of 
the movement on the social life of Bengal 
is every day being more deeply and widely 
felt. 

“Even the caste system of the Hindu 
society now is no longer what it used to 
be. There is no insuperable barrier of 
social relationship and intercommunion be- 
tween the people of the different classes of 
Bengalis in Calcutta. It is true that there 
is no intermarriage between the different 
castes and sub-castes in orthodox Hindu 
society, and such marriages are confined to 
the Brahmos and those who have avowedly 
renounced caste, e¢.g., after their return 
{from Europe; but there is no social isola- 
tion of one caste from another, and it is 
now quite a common feature of dinner 
parties, even in orthodox Hindu families, 
for men of all castes to sit together at their 
meals, and no objection is taken even at 
the presence among them of guests who 
have been to England and who have for- 
mally renounced caste.” : 


Dr. Dopson’s Wortp-Pu,GRIMAGE 


Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., is giv- 
ing a series of Sunday sermons on 
the religious life of different countries. 
On March 9 he discussed French life and 
religion, closing with a fine passage from 
Monod on the Protestant outlook. There 
was a large audience and real enthusiasm. 
The theme on March 16 was Christian 
Science, packing the church to the doors. 
Reserving the question of healing for a 
iater sermon, he subjected Mrs. Eddy’s 
Look to a scorching criticism, but courte- — 
ous and friendly. The course is well ad- 
vertised. ; Meu 
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The Centre of Religious Education 


The following are the findings of the 
Religious Education Association Conven- 
tion, at the annual meeting in Detroit, 
Mich., March 16-19, 1919 :— 

The events through which we are pass- 
ing make painfully evident the necessity 
for a profounder education for citizen- 
ship. “Never again” is the cry that comes 
out of the hideous world conflict. But 
whether it shall be never again or many 
times again depends upon our ability to 
produce a generation of men and women 
who are intelligently set upon making the 
antecedent conditions of world conflict 
impossible. i 

This implies far more than govern- 
mental machinery; it implies the rever- 
ence for persons and the organized good- 
will that are the spirit of democracy. Our 
need, then, is fundamental education in 
democracy—education that reaches the 
motives, disciplines the desires, exercises 
and trains the judgment, and gives prac- 
tice in social living that is both just and 
generous. It is evident that at these points 
our customary methods are seriously de- 
fective; they have largely ignored the 
requirements of democracy. It is equally 
evident that our task, since it has to do 
with the inmost springs of human action, 
will tax all the resources of both educa- 
tion and religion. 

The Religious Education /Association, 
called into existence by a conviction that 
religion should utilize the methods of edu- 
cation, has witnessed during the sixteen 
years of its existence not only the rapid 
spread of this conviction, but also the 
adoption of various reforms that it has 
fostered. To a remarkable extent the im- 
mediate objectives of the Association at 
the time it was organized have been real- 
ized. But in the meantime problems have 
developed and deepened in ‘the entire area 
that education and religion occupy in com- 
mon. ‘The need is as great as ever that 
men and women of patient faith in the ex- 
panding ideals of religious education 
should study, define, and make known the 
truth that it is given them to see. There- 
fore, the Association makes the following 
restatement of its purposes and policies :— 

We explicitly renew the declaration 
made in 1903 that we do not wish to sup- 
plant or to compete with any organiza- 
tion or agency of religious education. We 
prepare no system of lessons; we publish 
no text-books; we do not administer or 
supervise any school or institution; we do 
not desire to command or control. We 
will listen to any proposal that seems to 
promise improvement in moral and re- 
ligious education, but we will not be the 
organ of any party or of any particularist 
movement. 

Our purpose is to promote religious ed- 
ucation by three methods :— 

First, we endeavor to arouse in the pub- 
lic, both within and without the religious 
organizations, an educational conscience 
that places first the sacredness of person- 
ality and such training of the will as 


makes for the progress of a humane and 


democratic society. 
Second, for the immediate help of par- 
ents, teachers, and others who have direct 


responsibility for guiding the young, we 


’ 
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gather from world-wide sources the fresh- 
est information concerning methods and 
processes. This information is made avail- 
able by our magazine, our library, our 
bureau of information, and our conven- 
tions and conferences. These conventions 
and conferences not only exchange ideas 
among workers, but they furnish also a 
fellowship in which courage is renewed as 
well as vision quickened. 

Third, we aim not merely to promote 
skill in the application of existing knowl- 
edge, but also to increase our insight into 
the fundamentals of our problem. Scien- 
tific analysis of the learning process, par- 
ticularly the formation of character, is a 
new thing. Therefore we seek to stimu- 
late investigations in this field, to promote 
co-operation among investigators, and to 
make the results known to workers. A\I- 
ready the Association is recognized as the 
organizing centre of professional workers 
in religious education. Without withdraw- 
ing from the broader duty of arousing 
the public and informing all classes of 
workers, we desire to promote profes- 
sional leadership in this field, and there- 
fore increasingly to encourage the scien- 
tific study of processes and methods. 

To this free fellowship the Religious 
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Education Association invites all men and 
women who desire to learn, to labor, and 
to sacrifice in order that moral and re- 
ligious ideals may prevail in education and 


that educational ideals may prevail in 
religion. 


Mrs. Cordelia M. Bunker 


In the passing of Mrs. Cordelia M. 
Bunker on March 11, the Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meetings Association lost one of 
its most devoted members. “Dear Mrs. 
Bunker” has been the exclamation from 
many persons for several years. Her 
patience, kindness, loyalty, and evenness of 
temperament will long remain in the beau- 
tiful memories she has left. Young and 
old loved Mrs. Bunker—and she loved 
them! We Shoalers have lost a true 
friend, but we have gained a loving mem- 
ory which will enrich the meetings in the 
years to come. Our meetings have meant 
much to Mrs. Bunker for several years, 
and Mrs. Bunker has meant much to them. 
May those of us who are left to carry on 
these gatherings be inspired and encour- 
aged by her faithful, kindly attitude 
toward every one. 

Carr B. WETHERELL. 


from the Rhine! 


_ Thousands of miles from home, 


The ‘Vidtory’ 


will pay our war bills already incurred and 
Treasury Department can finance the Gov- 
ernment in normal ways. 


of Occupation must be 
maintained at great 
strength and ef- 
ficiency until we 
see if the tricky 
Boche really 
means what he 

says. 


Our Task 


is to finish the job 
we undertook, and 
secure the world 
against another de- 
structive war. 
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Western Conference News Letter 


Chicago gives a disconcerting exhibition of 
how people will vote 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


Chicago has just passed through the 
throes of a city election. William Hale 
Thompson, who was elected mayor four 
years ago with a plurality of 147,477, was 
re-elected yesterday by a plurality of 
17,600. Probably no mayor of any Ameri- 
can city has ever been more sharply criti- 
cised or more bitterly opposed by the al- 
most united press of the city which he 
governed. It would seem that so many 
people distrust the newspapers of Chicago 
that their almost united opposition was a 
distinct aid to Mr. Thompson. ‘The two 
leading opponents together polled some- 
thing like 80,000 more votes than Mr. 
Thompson, so that a very decided minor- 
ity of the voters succeeded in electing 
their candidate. 
tion makes a considerable number of citi- 
zens despair concerning our political sys- 
tem, though one newspaper which had op- 
posed Mr. Thompson editorially stated 
that it is better for the people to elect a 
bad mayor than to have a good mayor 
thrust upon them by the will of some one 
else, even though that some one else be 
more competent than they. 

The most evil result of the election 
visible at present is the direct threat of 
making a political football of the Chicago 
school system. ‘The School Board recently 
appointed a commission of reputable and 
qualified citizens to recommend a super- 
intendent for the Chicago school system. 
This committee took its obligations very 
seriously. After considerable investiga- 
tion it unanimously recommended Mr. 
Charles Chadsey, then Superintendent in 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Chadsey has just be- 
gun his work with the Chicago schools. 
Mr. Thompson, as soon as assured of his 
re-election, announced that he would ap- 
point enough members to the School Board 
to secure the dismissal of Mr. Chadsey. 
This means that the courts will be called 
upon to decide the legality of Mr. Chad- 
sey’s appointment and whether he may be 
removed by the newly appointed School 
Board. 


Stupy Coursré on LEAGUE or Nations 


The. Chicago Federation of Churches is 
still pressing for a larger degree of co- 
operation. Stress is largely laid upon 
united work for world missions, and ef- 
forts are largely directed to the raising of 
various sums of money for missionary 
work. The best bit of constructive work 
yet done has been the urging of general 
use by all the churches of Chicago of an 
emergency three weeks’ study course on 
“A Governed World through a League 
of Nations,” this study course being pre- 
_pared by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. For the 
most part, however, the emphasis in the 
Federation is distinctly evangelical and 
the annual report contains an endorse- 
ment of Rev. Billy Sunday. 

The bravest single word expressive of 
the larger unity of spirit comes from a 
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Lutheran minister, Rev. T. F. Dornblas- 
er, D.D. He said recently: “It must be 
said to the credit of the Protestant lead- 
ers that they protested against having a 
church named after them, and if they 
were permitted on this modern Mount of 
Transfiguration to stand beside their Lord 
and Master they would so abase and efface 
themselves that their disciples should see 
‘no one but Jesus only.’ A few more hu- 
man names need to be eliminated from 
our denominational banners to give place 
for the name and honor and glory of 
Jesus only. It is high time that the di- 
visions of Christendom recognize and obey 
their Supreme Commander. The powers 
of evil are under the direction of one sa- 
tanic chief—the adversary of God and the 
Apollyon of man.” 


PLANTING TREES FoR MEMORIALS 


The Cincinnati church reports an un- 
usual number of recent lectures. On the 
evening of March 11 Lieut. Edward N. Ur- 
band of the aviation service gave an ac- 
count of his experiences in the war. Rev. 
F. H. Kent, Billings Lecturer, gave an ad- 
dress on March 19 on “The New Feeling 
between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain.” Dr. S. M. Crothers gave his lec- 
ture “In the Dame School of Experience” 
on March 27. Mr. Herbert J. Koch, one 
of the church members in active service, 
spoke to the Men’s Club at its last meet- 
ing. On March 23 the children of the 
church school planted and dedicated seven 
memorial trees on the church grounds. 
Recent sermon subjects under the general 
head “Adventures toward Contentment” 
were “Anarchism and Syndicalism,” “Com- 
munism and Unionism,” “Co-operation and 
Socialism.” Dr. Thayer, the minister 
emeritus, preached on “The League of Na- 
tions” on March 30. 


Rev. Mr. Rosrns Formatty Brcrns 


The meetings of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association at Detroit are being re- 
ported at length for Tur RecistER by Miss 
Buck. It may be added here that the De- 
troit church took advantage of the pres- 
ence in the city of some of our leaders and 
on Tuesday, March 18, gave a luncheon in 
the parish house for Dr. S. A. Eliot and 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, more than one 
hundred sitting down at the tables. 
Another honored guest was Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, who, in his brief remarks, 
stated that he felt almost as much at home 
with this congregation’ as with that of 
which he had been minister so many years 
in Detroit. Rey. Sidney S. Robins was 
happily installed as minister of the church 
at Ann Arbor on March 20, Dr. S. A. 
Eliot delivering. a quickening sermon. 
Prof. E. R. Sunderland represented the 
church; Rev. Ernest C. Smith of Chicago 
gave the charge to the minister and peo- 
ple; Mr. William Yerington of Kalama- 
zoo gave the. invocation and read the 
Scripture lesson;,.and Rev. J. M. Wells 
of the Baptist church gave the welcome to 
the city. 


Tur Dury ofr THE SENATE 


Since his return”to work Mr. Pulsford 
at the First Church in Chicago has been 
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giving a short series of sermons to set 
forth the real spirit of Unitarianism, the 
topics being “Channing,” “Parker,” “What 
Unitarianism Really Is.” The class work 
was carried on 
»Pulsford, but the interest is decidedly 
quickened by his presence and leadership. 
Mr: Hawley of Unity Church is to oc- 
cupy the Detroit pulpit the first Sunday 
of April. The sermon subjects for the 
rest of the month follow the natural sug- 
gestions of the season. The Men’s Club 
at its April meeting will discuss the sub- 
ject, “Should the Senate accept, reject, or 
amend the constitution of the League of 
‘Nations as at present set forth?” The 
dancing parties which during the winter 
were maintained for the benefit of soldiers 
and sailors are being continued for the 
people of the church, all except men in 
uniform paying a small fee. The Chicago 
Associate Alliance met with the Third 
Church on April 3, Mr. Hawley of Unity 


Church giving an address on “The Growth . 


‘of Democracy in Religion.” By request 
Dr. Mann recently delivered a sermon on 
“Susan B. Anthony.” 


QUICKENED BY Mr. PERKINS’s VISIT 


The Duluth church reports a real quick- 
ening as a result of the ten days’ visit of 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Billings Lecturer. 
Secretary Smith is to follow on the first 
Sunday of April, and it is hoped that the 
church will be ready seriously to consider 
the candidates who are then to be heard. 

The Iowa Senate and House on March 
26 unanimously passed the Housing bill 
prepared by the committee of which Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese, minister of the Des 
Moines church, is chairman. Mr. Reese 
has also been arranging a schedule for 
Miss Minnie Packard, secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., who is to visit every one of 
our Iowa churches in the latter part of 
April and the early part of May. Mr. 
Snyder, minister of the Sioux City church, 
also had a hand in the shaping of the 
Towa Housing bill. Rev. Frederic H. 
Kent and Rey. Albert R. Vail have both 
given addresses at the Sioux City church 
during the month of March. A much 
larger deficit than usual has been made up, 
and next year a budget plan is to be tried 
out. On Sunday, March 9, the regular 
sermon gave way to a platform meeting 
at which Mr. E. A. Fields, Mrs. H. A. 
Bereman, Dr. G. J. Roos, and Prof. 
George Smith spoke on “What this Church 
Means to Me.” 


Dr. CroTHERS PREACHES IN OMAHA 


At Omaha the minister, Mr. Leavens, 
was given a month’s leave of absence, 


the board of trustees taking care of the 


services in his absence. Mr. Arthur L. 
Palmer read a sermon by Mr. Reccord, 
“Things that Remain.” On the following 
Sunday Mr. William F. Baxter gave a 
sermon of his own on the text “Thy 
Kingdom Come.” This sermon is to be 
printed for distribution. On the third 
Sunday Mrs. R. R. Hollister conducted 
the service and Mrs. W. S. Curtis deliv- 
ered a sermon of her own on “Active 
Tolerance.” On March 23 Dr. 
Crothers preached on 
America in the New International Order.” 
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[For a Guest Book 


FREDERIC A. WHITING 


Good-by, dear friends, dear woods and walks; 
Dear silences between the dearer talks 

Of things we love and deeply understand 

As by the gift of a Divine Command: 
Good-by,—Dear Everything we find most sweet, 
Until sometime, somewhere, again we meet. 


Henry F. Howe 


The recent death of. Henry F. Howe, 
who died at his home, 76 Centre Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., April 3, 1919, and who 
was buried from the First Parish Church, 
Meeting House Hill, Sunday, April 6, at 
2.30 P.M., removes from the city one of its 
most respected citizens, a man long asso- 
ciated with social and philanthropic work. 

Born in Lockport, N.Y., September 14, 
1838, the son of Rev. Lambert Howe, a 
Methodist clergyman, he was reared in a 
school of strictest discipline, the belief of 
his elders being that a child’s will must be 
broken in order to prepare him for the 
serious duties of life. When sixteen years 
of age he became a resident of Dorchester, 
where for fifty-five years he figured con- 
spicuously in social life, being especially 
active in all functions connected with the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian), Meeting 
House Hill. No event was complete with- 
out the presence of this sturdy church 
worker. 

In speaking of his early association with 
the Unitarian denomination Mr. Howe 
once told a newspaper man: “My father 
was an old-time preacher of the most rabid 
order, and when it became known that I 
had connected myself with a Unitarian 
church I was made a subject of prayer. 
‘Liberals’ in those days were considered 
strangely lacking in Christian virtue. But 
I have always found it a good religion to 
live by; and I do not know why it is not 
an excellent one to: die by.” 

In 1863, through the influence of Rev. 
Nathaniel Hall, Mr. Howe became an 
active member of the First Parish Sunday- 
school, teaching a class of ten boys, two 
of whom are ‘still living, For more than 
half a century he kept up his active work 
in the Sunday-school. During this period 
he became associated with many prominent 
men among whom was Charles Follen 
Adams (Oliver Optic), who for many 
years was superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. 

Upon the death of Deacon Richard 
Humphrey, in 1912, Mr. Howe was made 
an elder of the parish, the oldest church 
organization in Suffolk County. In 1913, 
on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary, 
he was honored by the erection of a tablet 
in the vestry of the church, commemorat- 
ing his devotion to the Sunday-school. 

During Mr. Howe’s residence in Dor- 
chester he witnessed many thrilling events. 
Chief among these was the anti-slavery 
movement, when his pastor, Mr. Hall, be- 
came an ardent Abolitionist. From Ly- 
ceum Hall, then the property’ of the 
church, the famous 11th and 42d Regi- 
ments left for the seat of war. When the 
clanging of the bells on both the First and 
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Second Parish churches proclaimed the 
surrender of Gen. Lee’s army, Mr. Howe 
was one of the committee to welcome 
back the few surviving members of these 
regiments. 

For two years previous to his death Mr. 
Howe had been unable to engage in active 
business, but he never lost his interest in 
social affairs. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Channing Club, a life member 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
also a member of the Unitarian Club. In 
1868 he married Susie Cummings Hewins 
and until her decease they lived in the his- 
toric Barnard Capen house. To them one 
child was born, Herbert Guild Howe, who 
died when twenty-one years of age. 


Prof. Worrell Goes to Jerusalem 


The American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem has resumed its 1m- 
portant work. It was founded in 1900 un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America, its purpose 
being “to enable properly qualified persons 
to prosecute Biblical, linguistic, archzo- 
logical, historical, and other kindred stud- 
ies and researches, under more favorable 
conditions than can be secured at a dis- 
tance from the Holy Land.” Before the 
interruption caused by the war the work 
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was conducted by annual directors on leave 
of absence from their positions in the uni- 
versities and seminaries; and the outlook 
of the School was almost wholly archeo- 
logical. It is now prepared to resume 
work under a permanent resident direc- 
tor, and to extend its interests to me- 
dieval and modern Palestine. It has ap- 
pointed Prof. W. H. Worrell of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Director, 
and Prof. Albert T. Clay of Yale Uni- 
versity, Associate for the year 1919-20, 
with duty in Jerusalem and Bagdad. Dr. 
W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is Fellow. The necessary funds for 
a new building have been generously given 
by Mrs. James B. Nies of Brooklyn. The 
erection of the building and the beginning 
of excavations and other researches de- 
pend now only upon the establishment of 
stable conditions in the land. The ex- 
penses of the School are met entirely by 
annual contributions from institutions of 
learning, societies, and individuals. Sub- 
scribers for $100 annually have a vote in 
the management. Donors of smaller an- 
nual sums ($50, $25, $10, $5) will receive 
the Annual, containing the publications 
of the School, if enough for the purpose 
can be raised. The opportunities of such 
a school in Palestine at this juncture are 
such as to appeal to the imagination. 
Subscriptions or contributions may be 
sent to the Director, W. H. Worrell, 179 
Whitney Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Symbols 


The happiest man is he who learns from 
Nature the lesson of worship.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the wells where he did lie. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 

Of his old husk: from head to tail 

Come out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
He dried his wings: like gauze they grew, 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


Sunday 


All the earth shall be filled with the 
glory of the Lord—Num. xiv. 21. 


We drop a seed into the ground, 

A tiny, shapeless thing, shrivelled and dry, 

And, in the fulness of its time, is seen 

A form of peerless beauty, robed and 
crowned 

Beyond the pride of any earthly queen, 

Instinct with loveliness, and sweet and 


rare, 
The perfect emblem of its Maker’s care. 


This from a shrivelled seed?— 
—Then may man hope indeed! 


—John Oxenham. 


Monday 


Then Job answered the Lord, and said, 
I know that thou canst do everything, 
and that no thought can be withholden 
from thee. . . . I have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye 
seeth—Job «li. I, 2, 5. 


SYMBOLS 


Lightly poised 
On a blue aster 
A yellow butterfly 
In the clear weather, 
In the bright sunshine, 
Under the wide sky, 
Golden wings 
And star flower,— 
Should not I 
Believe to-day 
In immortality? 


—Mary P, Sears. 


Tue ButTERFLY 


I hold you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air. 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 


You came to my linden tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet. 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvellous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining bliss in the blue! 
God give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis too! 
~—Alice Freeman Palmer. 
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Tuesday 


Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his 


glory was not arrayed like one of these.— | s 


Matt. vi. 28, 20. 


RESURRECTION 


To-day I walked about, 
And all the little crocuses were out. 


The white, the lavender, the gold, 


Blooming in sizes manifold. 


Though pale their leaves, and few, 
Perfect their blossoms lifted to the blue. 


Last year I walked the way 
And saw a garden just like this to-day. 


And yet the garden of that other day, 
With blossoms, leaves, is gone away. 


Away? Oh, not away. ’Tis here anew 
In this gay bed of white and gold and blue. 


Why wonder where and how went they? 
Do I not see those living flowers to-day? 


—Florence I. Waitt. 


Tue Lesson oF THE FLOWERS 


The beautiful, beautiful flowers 

That sprinkle the fair green sod, 
I think in their glorious beauty . 

They are fresh from the hands of God; 
And the lesson they seem to teach us, 

As they spring from the dark, cold earth, 
Is this, that we human flowers 

Shall. unfold in a higher birth. 


—Anna M. S. Rossiter. 


Wednesday 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For 
he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
and that spreadeth out her roots by the 
river—Jer. xvii. 7, 8. 


Emblem of Immortality! the trees still 


live! 
Though dead to mortal eye in winter’s 

blast, 
We know some wondrous power will 


surely give 


Them strength to blossom forth again 
at last. 


And so with us, when from this human 
shell set free 


The soul will upward rise in God’s pure 
light 


And leave this body (as the leaves the 
tree) 


To stand disclosed in his eternal sight. 
—Clara Endicott Debuchy. 


Thursday 


Sing unto the Lord; for he hath done 
excellent things !—I/sa. wii. 5. 


Tuer Tkstimony oF SpRING 


I ask no greater miracle 
To probe a Godhead’s kindly power 
Than this: The little buds that swell 
And break in living leaf and flower. 


I walk the fields and woods of Spring, 
And every tree becomes a proof 

That He who set the world a-swing 
Is busy still in man’s behoof. 
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Each tiny, timid blade of green 

That pushes upward from the sod 
Proclaims to me the creed serene 


“There is a God! There is a God!” 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


Friday 


The glory of the Lord shall endure for- 
ever.—Ps,. civ. 31. 


RESURGAM 


“There is no God,” he said, and turned 
away 
From those who sought to lead him to 
the light. 
“Here is a violet.growing for a day. 
When winter comes, and all the world 
is white, 
It will be dead. And I am like the flower. 
To-day, here am I, and to-morrow— 
dust! 
Is life worth living for the little hour 
Of earthly pleasure that it holds in 
trust?” 


The autumn came, and under fallen leaves 
The little violet was hidden away. 
“Dead, dead!” cried he. “Behold how 
Nature grieves, 

For all she loves is destined to decay. 
Soon, like the violet, on the breast of earth 
I shall be hidden, and above my head 

A stone will tell the record of my birth, 
ap of my nothingness when I am 
ead.” 


Spring came, and from the mold the little 
flower 
He had thought dead sprang up to 
sweetest bloom. 
He saw it, and his heart was touched that 
hour 
And grasped the earth-old mystery of 
the tomb. 
“God of the flower,” he said with reverent 
voice, 
“The-violet lives again, and why not I? 
At last my blind eyes see, and I rejoice. 
The soul within me was not born to die!” 


—Eben E. Rexford. 


Saturday 


If a man die, shall he live again?— 
Job xiv. 14. 


Tue Proor 


Impossible,—the eagle’s flight! 
A body lift itself in air?. 
Yet see, he soars away from sight !— 
Can mortals with the immortal share? 
To argue it were wordy strife; 
Life only is the proof of life. 


Duration, circumstances, things,— 
‘These measure not the eternal state: 

Ah, cease from thy vain questionings 
Whether an after-life await! 

Rise thou from self to God, and see 

That immortality must be! 


—Lucy Larcom. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub-_ 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
_ CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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Announcements 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, April 14, at II A.M. 
Rev: James T. Lusk of Boston will preside. 
Rev. Edward Cummings, minister of the 
South Congregational Church and secre- 
tary of the League to Enforce Peace, will 
speak on “A League of Nations.” The 
meeting will be open to the public. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. (closing for season at 
Easter): Holy Week. Monday, April 
14, 12 M., Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
DD., Arlington Street Church; 5 pP.m., 
Prof. James H. Ropes, Harvard Divinity 
School. Tuesday, April 15, 12 m., Rev. 
Theodore D. Bacon, North Church, Salem; 
5 p.M., Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church 
in Roxbury. Wednesday, April 16, 12 m., 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., First 
Church in Roxbury; 5 p.m., Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, D.D., Harvard Divinity 
School. Thursday, April 17, 12 m., Rev. 
Charles FE. Park, D.D., First Church; 5 
p.M., Dean W. W. Fenn, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School; 8 p.m., Holy Communion. 
Good Friday, April 18, 11.30 a.m., Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theological 
School; 5 p.m., Prof. Henry Wilder Foote, 
Saturday, April 


ganist. Easter Sunday, April 20, 10.30 
AM., Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s 
Chapel; 3.30 p.m., Children’s Carol Ser- 
vice, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville 
Theological School. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Meadville Conference in Historic Marietta 


The annual meeting of- the Meadville 
District Unitarian Conference was held 
with the First Unitarian Church, Marietta, 
Ohio, Rev. Hal Horace Lloyd, minister, on 
March 25 and 26. On Monday evening the 
address of welcome was given by the min- 
ister of the church, and the response was 
made by Rev. Frederick M. Bennett of 
Youngstown, chairman of the executive 
committee. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon, ~ professor in 
the Meadville Theological School, Mead- 
ville, Pa. The business session was held 


on Wednesday morning, and while not all 


the churches in the Conference were rep- 
resented by either minister or delegates, 
still, considering that Marietta is at one 
end of the Conference and most of the 
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churches at the other end, the attendance 
was good. The interest was great. After 
the usual reports on the conditions of the 
churches, the following vote was passed 
and telegraphed to Ex-President William 
H. Taft: “Resolved that the Meadville 
District Unitarian Conference assembled 
in Marietta, Ohio, March 26, 1919, approve 
the general plan of a League of Nations 
as the most effective agent for the main- 
tenance of social and political stability 
throughout the world in the years to 
come.” The following officers were 
elected: chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Rev. Frederick M. Bennett, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; members, Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen, Meadville, Pa., Rev. Hal Horace 
Lloyd, Marietta, Ohio, Rev. L. Walter 
Mason, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. Edwin B. 
Backus, Erie, Pa., and Rev. Walter C. 
Green, Meadville, Pa., secretary and treas- 
urer. The Conference accepted the invita- 
tion of the First Unitarian Church at Erie, 
Pa., to meet with it in 1920. The morning 
was all too short for a satisfactory min- 
isters’ meeting in the parsonage, in charge 
of Rev. F. M. Bennett. While the min- 
isters were thus employed the lay members 
of the Conference enjoyed seeing the his- 
torical side of Marietta. The historical 
museum with its relics of the early days 
of the founding of the Northwest must 
have reminded some of the delegates of 
the museum at Plymouth, Mass. The AI- 
liance met in the afternoon. Besides the 
usual reports of good and varied work 
done by the different Alliances, there was 
an address by Miss Lucy Lowell, president 
of the National Alliance. The following of- 
ficers were elected: president, Mrs. Andrew 
J. Sterritt, Erie, Pa.; vice-president, Miss 
W. Storer, Cleveland, Ohio; and secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. George L. Hager, Buffalo, 
N.Y. The Federation of Young People 
met in the parsonage while the Alliance 
meetings were being held, and had a most 
interesting session. The following officers 
were elected: president, Mr. Ernest Tratt- 
ner, Meadville Theological School; vice- 
president, Mr. Pickering, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Ruth Gar- 
wood, Meadville, Pa.; and directors, Miss 
Mary Jones, Cleveland, Ohio, and Miss 
Florence Miller, Dunkirk, N.Y. The Con- 
ference closed with an evening session 
consisting of three good addresses by Rev. 
Minot Simons, Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. Clara 
Cook Helvie, Wheeling, W. Va., and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. Wal- 
ter C. Green, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Montclair Offers Generous Help 


Monvciairn, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers: The Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary called up Mr. Wiers Saturday night, 
March 29, and placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of the church the entire facilities 
of their building,—auditorium, parlors, and 
all. This impressed the church as a pleas- 
ant commentary upon the relations of the 
Y. M. C. A, and the Unitarians. Services 
and incidental meetings are being held in 
the chapel of the. Congregational church, 
and the Sunday-school in one of the public 
school buildings. 
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conference after the morning service 
March 30 shows unanimity for rebuilding 
at once, reproducing what is considered 
beautiful and useful in the old building 
and equipping it with adequate facilities 
for larger work, even if this means raising 
quite a sum of money. In addition to what 
other town churches and agencies offered, 
the Montclair Board of Education voted 
unanimously to grant the use of the prin- 
cipal grammar school auditorium, and are 
permitting the Sunday-school to hold its 
sessions in the school buildings. 


Enthusiastic Report from Spokane 


SPOKANE, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. William. Day Simonds: ‘The 
annual meeting and dinner took place in 
the assembly room of the church, newly 
decorated for the occasion. The meeting 
was full of promise, with gracious words 
of welcome to the minister and his family, 
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eticouraging reports by the various officers, 
and a straight-from-the-shoulder talk from 
the financial secretary, appealing to all lib- 
erals to be as faithful in sustaining the 
truth as many. others are in supporting er- 
ror. There is an average attendance of 
five hundred at the Sunday morning ser- 
vices in Clemmer Theatre. Recent sermon 
topics are: “The True Democracy,” “The 
Truth about Abraham Ljincoln’s Religion,” 
“A Personal Sermon—That One Fatal De- 
fect,” “The Faith of Washington and the 
Fathers of the Republic.’ Monthly book 
reviews by the minister, given under the 
auspices of the Women’s Alliance, have 
proved very popular. These are held at 
the church on Monday afternoon and are 
intended as a piece of community service 
free to all. Mr. Simonds is giving also a 
course of illustrated travel talks. The 
proceeds will be used for the repairs on the 
church building which are already well 
under way. 


Pageant for Easter 


Yarmoutu, Mr. — Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John M. Paige: Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown recently made us a helpful 
visit, preaching for the pastor Sunday 
morning, March 23. Pastor and people 
are well united and there is a gradual 
growth of interest in all departments of 
the parish work. 

The Women’s Alliance is conducting an 
interesting series of socials and paying the 
expense of music for the church services. 
The Sunday-school superintendent, Mr. 
Corliss, recently gave a pleasant party to 
the members of the Sunday-school in the 
church vestry. The school is preparing a 
pageant for Easter. The Union is about to 
install a new Wayside Pulpit in front of 
the church. The Salvation Army recently 
conducted a Sunday evening service. The 
parish is planning a drive for the weekly 
offering system of financial support. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
imiready acknowledged: 3s... sdeccuhese tise $17,180.29 
March 1. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 75.00 
3. John Dovey, Jr., Mount Clare, 
DUELS.” aire-o: aaetetertie imines ep ride te eit 5.00 
3. Miss Olive Wakefield, Caney, Kan. 5.00 
3. Mrs. Minor Meriwether, Shreve- 
POlty La’, svsiatinveis 2 ve icra 10.00 
4. Associate Members...........00 32.00 
4. Arthur B. Emmons, Newport, R.I. 100,00 
4. Society in Westboro, Mass., addi- 
RIOMLANIN . -«cinialelie <Rae cies ane eee Rae 3.65 
5. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
1a 86, Taras cess c cle sit pisis’s ee 100.00 
5. Barnard Memorial, Boston, Mass. 10.00 
5. Mrs. Grace H. Cook, Lexington, 
Muha Sh Monies vucieueactteren 2 oreteee 10.00 
6. J. H. Bayer, Tenn. Industrial 
School, Nashville, Tenn. ...... 5.00 
7. Society in Newburyport, Mass.... 300.00 
8. Sunday School First Parish, West 
Roxbury, Maes, (2e005.0.5..0%.. 6.38 
8. Mrs. Nellie M. Nash, Cambridge, 
INE ngs ds 5 ini shacah ich acetaib bss | shale bu 15.00 
10. Society in Ware, Mass. ......... 21.50 
10, Society in Ware, Mass., to create 
a life membership............ 50.00 
10. Miss Charlotte A. Hedge, Brook- 
line, Mass., to create a life 
IMEMADEREINID: tig ory pisos oe 6isielete.e 50.00 
10. Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Saratoga, 
Calif "Bae. < «wd terewicslsite > Siecee 20.00 
10, Society in Westboro, Mass., addi- 
COMA... wiie Mehta i ee meets peor 17.25 
10. Society in Portsmouth, N.H. .... 155.60 
10, Society in Watertown, Mass. .... 128.50 
11. Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Leo- 
Mainstery| Mase, ‘sisi 'she:- cesatten 25.00 
11. Society in Templeton, Mass., ad- 
dittona Parse s!.:ou co Sette Sie ne 1.00 
11. Eastport, Me., Branch Women’s 
Alliante Naser. Serres. comer 10.00 
11. Society in Nantucket, Mass....... 10.00 
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Alliance 
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. Society in Long Beach, Calif..... 
. New South Church, Boston, Mass. 
. Society in Medford, Mass....... 
é pecety in Beverly, Mass. 
. Mr. 


and Mrs. Francis M. Mc- 
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C. Lewis, Helena, Mont.. 
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. Society in Wheeling, W.Va. 
‘ Beers Anderson, Boston, Mass.... 
. Mrs. 
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Ey A oie seed 


. First Church in Somerville, Mass. 
. Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 
. Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass... 
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. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., ad- 
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. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 


Mrs. F. F. Durand, Maplewood, 
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. Butte, Mont., Branch Women’s 
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. Fourth Unitarian Church, Brook- 
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‘ Society in Elizabeth, N.J........ 
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. The Alliance of Unitarian Women 
. Peabody, Mass., Branch Women’s 


Alliance 
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. J. R. Pennington, Atlanta, Tex.. 
. Mrs. Lucy M. Prescott, Far Rock- 


Bf eds eee 
Anna E. Wise, St. Albans, 
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. Society in Rutherford, N.J...... 
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Lenox Avenue Church, New York, 
N.Y., additional 
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- Society in Sioux City, Ia........ 
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RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Sunday School, First Parish, West 

Roxbury, Mass. nah FA abel ccd 
Channing Memorial Sunday School, 
Newport, R.Lidsicdetitemesies 
Society in Concord, Mass. 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Grafton, Mass., Branch Women’s 
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ee ae oad 
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March 17. Sunday School, Andover, N.H. .. $2.00 
26. Peabody, Mass., Branch Women’s 

Alliance) OU.0.2:0.9 viv sive he dene 5.00 

27. Sunday School, Hudson, Mass. .. 10,00 

28. Church School, Wheeling, W.Va... 5.00 

29. Sunday School, Randolph, Mass.. 1.00 


$24,426.27 


Henry M. Win.iAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Open May 28th. 20th Season 
Most Modern and Complete Summer 
Hotel in New England. Quiet home- 
like atmosphere. Steam heat, electric 
lighting, elevator, private baths. 
Altitude r200 ft. Wonderful mountain scenery. 

May we send our Booklet? 


TEMPLETON 
INN © 


Music. 


Pational Federation of 
Religious Liberals 


Organized at Philadelphia in 1908, it has held eight 
congresses in Philadelphia, New York City, Rochester, 
N.Y., Oakland, Cal., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Boston. 


Membership, open to all, $1.00 


Its purpose is to unify the forces which make for religious 
freedom and progress in America, and bring them, so far 
as may be, into council and co-operation concerning the 
spiritual and ethical interests they possess in common. 

It strives to foster tolerance and good-will, both religious 
and racial, in the community; and to promote a fellowship 
of the spirit based on religious character and conduct, and 
not on creed and rite. 

It labors for the awakening of the public iottetatel 
the promotion of social justice, and the realization of a 
more perfect democracy. 

It endeavors to reconcile an enlightened National 
Patriotism with ideal conceptions of International Obliga- 
tion and World- Brotherhood. 


Professor ee H. Hotmes, Ph.D., President, Swarth- 
more College, P: 

CHARLES Ww. WenvtTE, D.D., Secretary-Treasurer, 
165 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, Mass. (to whom applica-~ 
tions for membership may be addressed). 

Donorary Vice-Presidents: EtizABETH POWELL BOoNnpD; 
SamuEL A. Exiot, D.D.; Dantet Evans, D.D.; Rev. 
FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN; "Morris JASTROW, Ph.D; LEE 
S. McCotrester, D.D.; Henry Morter ’D.D.; ‘Lucia 
Ames Merap; Witigam "ROSENAU, Dus; Joserm Swain, 
LL.D.; Amprost Waite VERNON, D.D. 

Council: Dr. O. EDWARD JANNEY; Henry BEeRKowItTz, 
D.D., Rev. J. HERMAN RANDALL ; Professor ANNA GARLIN 
SPENCER; S. Burns Weston; J. CLARENCE LEE, D.D.; 
Cart A. Voss, D.D.; Frank O. Hatt, D.D.; Rev. 
Henry R. Rosr, D.D.; Rev. Minot O. SIMONS} J. Bar- 
NARD WALTON; Dr. KAvrMan Koutrr; Dr. Lovis Gross- 
MAN. ' 


The next annual meeting of the Federation will be held 
in the Meeting House of the Progressive Friends, Long- 
wood, Kennett, Chester County, Pa., May 31 and June 1. 
Details as to Topics and Speakers hereafter. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s pretty 

Children in — form of need are given angi re 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes 
in specie chosen foster homes. 

se within forty miles of Boston who can open their 

homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but ou 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Preswwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PresipENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, REV. ee eee R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip "Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathanie] T. Kidder, Dudley 
\.. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. "Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. _ 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar dip ce 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PATTERN OF THE PAST 


A careful study of the contributions by Unitarians for 
the spread of the Unitarian faith shows that there are many 
who repeat the same moderate amount of money year after 
year—an evidence of the absence of the expectation of the 
growth of our national work. 


But the time has come when we must go forward coura- 
geously or retreat ingloriously. We can no longer stand 
still. All about us are organizations that are preparing, with 
vigor and sagacity, for larger activity. In a world suddenly 
awakened to the needs of men and the realities of religion, 
we shall stand discredited if we stand still. 


The Hope of the Future is 


in those who will meet the crisis of the present. Men are 
making lasting judgments of the vitality of the various 
forms of faith. We face to-day a judgment day. We have 
long been in the habit of applying the words “liberal” and 
“progressive” to our faith. If to-day in the eyes of awakened 
humanity, we show ourselves illiberal and unprogressive we 
shall sacrifice our place of spiritual leadership. 


Three weeks remain before the end of this financial 
year. There should be contributions of at least forty thou- 
sand dollars in that time for the work of the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. ForsEes ROBERTSON 
' 95 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to Hmunry M. WiLiAMs, 7 reasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLEASANTRIES 


The man who is clothed with authority 
should see that it fits—Philadelphia 
Record. 


In Dublin at the height of the rebellion 
in Easter week, 1916, a small boy who es- 
caped from Sackville Street described it 
to his friends as “alive with. corpses.” 


“Over in New York they have an odd 
play; it had only two actors in it.” “That’s 
nothing. I have seen several plays with- 
out a single actor in them.”—Washington 
Post. 


There are two things we never will get 
over wanting to see. One is somebody 
hoist with his own petard, and the other 
is somebody taking up the cudgels in de- 
fence of something or somebody else.— 
Macon Telegraph. 


In a pamphlet issued by the Irish com- 
missioners of national education the an- 
nouncement appeared: “The women teach- 
ers are being instructed in plain cooking 
They have had, in fact, to go through the 
process of cooking themselves.” 


Corp. W. N. Jones, U.S.M.C., in Judge: 
Drill Sergeant (decidedly | peeved): 
“Look here, you; whenever you address 
me you want to say, ‘Yes, sir,’ or ‘No, sir. 
Cut out that ‘Nope’ and ‘Yep.’ We don’t 
rate salutes, but we do rate respect. Y’get 
me?” QOne-day-old Boot: “Yep, I gotcha.” 
—Judge. 


A Scotch preacher one Sunday found 
his congregation going to sleep before he 
had fairly begun. On seeing this he 
stopped and exclaimed: “Brethren, it’s no 
fair. Wait till I get a start, and then 
if I am no’ worth listening tae, gang to 
sleep; but dinna nod yer pows before I 
get commenced. Gie a buddy a chance.”— 
The Continent. 


A young society woman called one morn- 
ing to see a bosom friend. “No, ma’am, 
Miss Alice is not in,” the maid informed 
her. “She has gone to the class.” “Why, 
what class?” inquired the caller in surprise. 
“Well, ma’am,” explained the maid, “you 
know Miss Alice is getting married soon, 
so she’s taking a course of lessons in do- 
mestic silence.”—Life. 


Efficiency is an admirable quality, but it 
can be overdone, according to Represen- 
tative M. Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania. 
“Last election day,” Mr. Kelly explains, 
“the city editor of my newspaper in Brad- 
dock sent his best reporter out to learn if 
the saloons were open in defiance of the 
law. 
ported, “They 
Argonaut. 


were. ”—San Francisco 


“Wanted,” says an advertisement in the 
Akron Beacon-Journal, “an advance sales- 
man with a convalescent personality.” At 
first glance, this seems to be a typograph- 
ical error. But as you study it, a- pur- 
pose begins to emerge. Surely, a conva- 
lescent salesman is a salesman that gets 
better all the time.’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Prof. Brander Matthews, in a book re- 
view: “As I read its pages with both 
pleasure and profit I was reminded of an 
anecdote. Emerson once lent a translation 
of Plato to one of his rustic neighbors at 
Concord; and when the Yankee farmer 
returned it he did this with this character- 
istic remark: ‘I see Plato has a good many 
of my ideas,” 


Four days later he returned and re-, 
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ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


Our Spiral 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. 
Under- 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EAcH 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. . 

19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


“¥ 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 


for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W. A. Marzolf, minister. 
Church, school at 9.45 A.M. Hale and Howe classes at 
12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. The ser- 
mons for the month of April will be on the theme “ Man— 
his Origin, his Development, his Destiny.” 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Mons service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. hurch school at 9.45.. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester will preach, Service at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus, The minister, 
Rev. Miles Hanson, will conduct the service commencing 
at Ir A.M.on Sunday. Subject, “Religion: What a Crowd 
said to It” (Palm Sunday’s Throng). 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park,D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month, 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.m. 
Service daily 12 m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach the sixth of the series of Lenten sermons on Sunday, 
April 13. Subject, “The Garden Victory.” Church service 
at 11. _ Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten atr1. Cor- 
dial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road amd Linton Street. Church 
Office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus, 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister will preach. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


WANTED 


Twenty-five returning soldiers to enlist in a campaign for a 


reconstructed church and nation in the spirit which won 
the victory at Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such 
young men may be trained for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


interpreted in modern terms, at the 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL - 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter, begins September 26; Summer Quarter 
(at ae begins June 16. Scholarships available for 
a limited number of Western ministers for the summer ses- 


sion at Chicago. i 
Apply to Rev. F. C. Sournworts, D.D., LL.D., President 
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Important , 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 


7. 


of materials we request our subscribers 
een 
dress at least one week in advance when- 


kindly to send us notice of change of ad~ 


ever possible. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


